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Wuen President Arthur succeeded to the 
high office which he holds, he was accorded 
the respectful treatment which was his due. 
While he was not exactly welcomed to tke 
place to which General Garfield had been 
elected, he was accepted with something more 
than tolerance. His behavior during the 
period that elapsed between the shooting and 
the death of the President had been such as 
to win a very considerable amount of public 
supportand confidence. This confidence ap- 
peared to be well justified during some months 
immediately following the assembling of Con- 
gress. It appeared that the new President had 
been elevated to a plane corresponding to his 
new responsibilities, and that he was governed 
by no other motive than the best interests of 
the Republican party, considered as identical 
with the interests and well being of the whole 
country. In other words, it appearel that 
the President had definitively abandoned the 
maxims and practices of a local manager of 
Machine politics in New York with the shifts 
and expedients and ‘‘ deals” which had illus- 
trated his rise to political prominence. It 
may be said without exaggeration that until 
he began to make changes of officeholders to 
please the local ‘‘ bosses,” and introduce the 
methods of the New York Machine into na- 
tional politics, he had satisfied every reason- 
able expectation, and that the party had re- 
ceived no harm at his hands. We need not 
recapitulate the steps by which the fair pro- 
mise of these early months was frustrated. 
The consequences are now spread before the 
world in black and white. They show, as 
nothing else could show, that the Presidency 
of the United States cannot be made a per- 
sonal instrument to build up this man or 
faction and to put down that man or faction. 
Whatever might have been done under diffe- 
rent political conditions, this is evidently not 
a time when the dignity of the office can be 
thus trifled with. 











The Supreme Court has made short work 
with the plea of Mr. N. M. Curtis that the 
statute under which he was convicted of levy- 
ing assessments on officeholders was unconsti- 
tutional, It has decided that it is consti- 
tutional, and has denied him his habeas 
corpus. His fine of $1,000 has, we believe, 
been paid for him by Smyth’s committee, 
but he will have a heavy bill of costs, 
which they will probably pay too. The 
use of campaign funds to pay fines 
inflicted for violation of the United States 
Statutes is certainly one of the oddest phe- 
momena in Machine management. What we 
need now, and challenge the Democratic Con- 
gress to give us, if the Republican Con- 
gress does not, is an amendment to the 
Statutes, prohibiting the solicitation of assess- 


ments from officeholders by any officers of the 
‘Government, including members of Congress 





It is probably a grosser abuse in the case of 
these last than in that of any others. 


The late elections have called out nothing 
droller in the way of suggestion than the 
Baltimore American’s advice to the Presi- 
dent, in an article entitled ‘‘ Let Us Have 
Reform,” that he should now imitate the 
English system, and try to “reorganize the 
National party on the basis of civil-service 
reform and administrative economy ”; and that 
“the country having declared against Grant 
and bossism,” he should reorganize his Cabi- 
net as the Queen did after the defeat of Dis- 
raeli, and ‘‘ call Blaine.” Probably nobody 
would be more amused secretly than Blaine 
himself at receiving any such “ call” as this, 
for with all his faults he enjoys a joke. If one 
may judge, too, by his selection of Kilpatrick 
and Hurlbut as his agents in founding the 
great Pan-American Confederation, his agents 
in carrying on the work of reform under such 
acall would probably be the queerest lot of 
“boys” that ever rallied round a kindly and 
open-handed leader. 


Like Mr. Blaine, General Butler disclaims 
any intention on his part of becoming the next 
President of the United States. Although he 
has succeeded in persuading a majority of the 
voters of Massachusetts ‘‘to give the old man 
a chance,” we must still be pardoned for say- 
ing that as to the Presidency we do not think 
he can be trusted. At any rate, Governor 
Cleveland, who, if he has not an eye on 
the Presidency yet, will soon have to yield 
to the urgent solicitations of his friends 
on this point, would do well to watch the 
new Governor of Massachusetts with vigi- 
lant attention. We risk nothing in predicting 
that the Massachusetts Barkis will be ‘ will- 
ing” by the time that preparations for the next 
Democratic National Convention are made. 
And that will be very soon. We should not 
be surprised if Governor Butler thought that 
time had arrived already, and if this present 
exhibition of coyness were really in the nature 
of an invitation of manifestations of regret or 
of positive pressure. About the general situa- 
tion of things, General Butler expresses him- 
self with circumspection and a certain digni- 
fied reserve which contrast somewhat strange- 
ly with the slashing style peculiar to him be- 
fore he was Governor-elect of Massachusetts. 
He is also strongly in favor of reducing taxa- 
tion. But we regret tosee his studies of politi- 
cal economy have not yet taught him that the 
whole burden of the tax on tobacco and whis- 
key cannot be borne exclusively by the people 
of the States in which those articles are pro- 
duced, and exclusively by the consumers 
generally, at the same time. Probably General 
Butler wants both those classes to understand 
that they occupy an equal place in his heart. 





Almost as gratifying a result of the late 
election as the defeat of Mr. Robeson in New 
Jersey is the complete extinguishment of Mr. 
Chauncey I. Filley, the Republican ‘‘ boss ” 





in Missouri. There was a revolt against him 
last summer when he, as Chairman of the State 
Committee, refused to call a Republican State 
Convention, and the anti-boss Republicans 
called a Convention of their own and appoint- 
ed a new State Committee. Then he procured 
through his henchmen the nomination of local 
candidates in St. Louis, espec:ally a candidate 
fora Judgeship, who ran conspicuously un 
der Mr. Filley’s auspices, and received of 
the 53,000 registerec’ votes of St. Louis only 
2,843. This is evidently the end of that boss, 
who in his person and political activity repre- 
sented the worst tendencies of Machine poli 
tics, and of whom it is only surprising that the 
insolence of his rule was so long submitted to 


The returns from Nebraska are at last de 
cisive as tothe fate of the woman-suffrage 
amendment at the late election in that State 
It has been lost by some twenty to thirty 
thousand majority. Against it voted, we are 
told in the only analysis we have seen, the 
colored people as aclass, the foreign-born, the 
liquor-dealers and their *‘ interest,” and those 
who took offence at the presence and active 
‘“‘electioneering” of the woman-suffragists 
themselves. Why the colored vote stiould 
have been distinctively adverse we cannot 
imagine. Perhaps there were long memories 
of the attempt of the organization directed 
by Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony to block 
negro suffrage in Kansas in 1867, unless 
coupled with woman suffrage. The foreign 
born, on the other hand, probably shared the 
fears as to prohibition which the liquor interest 
exhibited. It is well known that the ablest orator 
the woman-suffragists have ever had, Mrs. 
Livermore, has almost wholly withdrawn from 
the movement in order to devote herself to 
the temperance cause. It is not so well 
known in Nebraska that in Massachu- 
setts, at least, perhaps the worst jockeying the 
suffragists ever got was at the hands of the 
Prohibitionists (in 1876). Finally, female 
electioneering at the polls may very likely 
have disgusted some voters, by remind- 
ing them that sex will largely disappear in 
practical politics. This disgust would have 
been deepened if the sharp practices of one 
wing of the suffragists in forestalling the 
other, even in the preliminary lecturing can- 
vass, had publicly transpired. As there is 
contagion in our political innovations, success 
in Nebraska would probably have insured 
success in Oregon, the scene of the next con- 
test. Only the most sanguine can now look 
for it in the latter State. 


Mr. George Bliss, the most luminous and 
talkative of all the Arthur workers, has ex- 
plained the late defeat, and his explanation 
has that true mark of genius which combines 
perfect simplicity with great reconditeness, 
Nobody else would ever have thought of it, 
and yet when you see it you wonder how 
you came not to think of it yourself. In 
the first place, the State of New York is 
naturally Democratic. In the second, the Re- 
publicans have been kept in power by the 
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stupidity of the Democrats. In the third, the 
newspapers got up a silly fuss about ‘‘ boss- 
ism” and civil-service reform, But in the 
fourth place—and this is the most important 
cause of all—the Blaine and Garfield men ~ ere 
disgusted because they did not get the offices, 
About 200,000 of them, therefore, voted for 
Cleveland. Then, though last, not least, 
there was an injudicious fight between Mike 
Dady and Al. Daggett in Kings County. 
Mr. Bliss is also dissatisfied with the Republi- 
can organization in this city. Mr, Bliss goes 
through a great deal of harrowing changes of 
sensation about this organization. In 1876 he 
thought it was as perfectas could be expected. 
In 1879 he was utterly disgusted with it, ex- 
posed it, and said it had been degenerating for 
nine years, andimplored Mr, Chester A. Arthur 
to reform it altogether. In 1881, when it was 
proposed in the State Convention to reform it, 
he violently opposed all change, and by the use 
of some of his pretty httle ways defeated it. 
Now he denounces the organization again, 
and says that im ‘‘three-fourths of the or- 
ganizations in the city no real regard is now 
had to the interest of the party, to fair deal- 
ing, or even tocommon decency.” Mr, Bliss 
is a most interesting person. 


The first veritable triumph of civil-service 
reform, pure and simple, at the polls has been 
achieved in Massachusetts by the election of 
Mr. Theodore Lyman in place of Mr. Candler, 
a ‘‘ practical man,” who had distinguished him- 
self in Congress by sneering at reform and op- 
posing the appropriation for it. His punishment 
was shared by Mr. Bowman, another sneerer, 
who was ousted by a Democrat supported by 
the reformers. These exumples cannot but 
have a salutary effect; and, apropos of this, let us 
say that Butler’s success is more readily under- 
stood when we learn that Senator Hoar, who 
represents the old régime, opposed Mr. Lyman 
and supported Mr, Candler, and severely con- 
demned the bolting involved in Mr. Lyman’s 
nomination. This gave Mr. Lyman an opportu- 
nity for a happy and stinging retort, forhe was 
able to say that Senator Hoar had not thought 
ill of bolting when his brother, Judge Hoar, in 
1876 accepted a bolting nomination against But- 
ler, who was the regular candidate, and when 
Mr. Lyman took the stump for him. Circum- 
stances always alter cases, but they have prob- 
ably never altered cases so much as in the 
Republican party to-day. Butler’s triumph is 
a mortifying thing, but we believe thousands 
of good Republicans in Massachusetts are se- 
cretly satisfied that nothing less thorough would 
have convinced the old managers that the war 
igs over, and that there are now voters who 
were born after Fort Sumter was fired on. 


We regret to learn from Texas that at Hen- 
rietta, in that State, C. M, Burgess, a defeated 
candida'e for the County Judgeship, found it 
necessary to kill R. M. Donley, a young lawyer 
who had spoken ill of him during the canvass, 
and that as many as three shots were necessary 
to fimshhim. The despatch says that Donley 
was ‘‘an impulsive man,” which is all we 
need to know of this tragedy. There are too 
mapy ‘‘impulsive men” in all parts of the 
country, and especially at the South, and it is 
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| well to thin them out, and the best time to do 


it is when, like Donley, they are young. It is 
high time, too, to put a stop to the practice of 
speaking illof candidates for judicial offices. 
There is sometimes a great deal of it. Mr. 
Richard O'Gorman, of this city, who has just 
been elected to a Judgeship of the Superior 
Court, was during the canvass spoken of in the 
most injurious manner, and we trust be is not 
going to letit pass unavenged. We hope he will 
give a salutary warning by butchering one or 
two editors in cold blood, as our Southern 
brethren do, and the street, by the way, is the 
best place for the job. There is fine shooting 
ground around the Franklin monument. 
Donley’s murder will be, of course, ‘‘ de- 
plored and regretted” in all the leading 
Southern cities. Let usadd that no Northern 
man need be deterred by such occurrences 
from fixing his residence in the South. All 
he has to dois to avoid having differences with 
anybody about anything, or criticising candi- 
dates for oflice in an unpleasant manner. By 
adhering to this simple rule, no sober person 
will slaughter him except for purposes of 
robbery, and to this, of course, he cannot 
as a reasonable man object. There is no 
community where people have not now and 
then to be killed before being robbed. 





Following the overwhelming Democratic 
victories at the recent elections, the specula- 
tive markets at the Stock Exchange were un- 
settled and depressed, but this lasted only for 
little more thanaday. These markets then 
turned toward higher prices, and have since 
continued in that direction for the stocks of 
the leading railroads. One of the main rea- 
sons for the upward turn was the dis- 
covery that Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt, who, a 
few years ago, sold enough of his rail- 
road stocks to buy between $50,000,000 
and $60,000,000 of United States 4 per 


cent. bonds, had begun converting these: 


into railroad securities, his first step having 
been to sell $10,000,000 of these bonds to a 
number of the savings banks and other insti- 
tutions wanting such securities. The price 
which he obtained was about two per cent. 
below the market quotation at the-time of 
sale. The construction put by Wall Street 
on this action of his was that if he, with an 
inside view of the railroad business of the 
country, and the best means for judg- 
ing what it would be for the next six or 
eight months, was willing not only to use 
his cash in hand, but to turn a part 
of his choicest investment into cash, to buy 
railroad securities, the latter were, in the par- 
lance of the Street, a ‘‘ good purchase.” Ac- 
cordingly, others have been buyers, and we 
have had an advancing market. As the 
Treasury’s disbursements excceded its receipts, 
and the surplus revenues continued to in- 
crease, the Secretary of the Treasury called in 
another $15,000,000 of 34 per cent bonds, 
and also ordered the prepaymeat without 
rebate of the $15,000,000 called before. The 
effect of this action was to change the 
money market from activity to ease, and 
to treduce the rate of loans from 10 
to 80 per cent. (to and between which 
figures it had been manipulated) to plain 
6 per cent. The foreign exchanges were 





without special feature during the week. 
Railroad earnings still increase, and show 
heavy gains over last year. Rates on freight 
are higher than then, and operating expenses 
are lower (so far as material goes), but the 
tonnage is not so large, although during the 
winter it promises to be larger, since Western 
products have generally been held back on 
account of low prices. General trade remains 
fairly good. 





The telegraph reports that Mr. Gladstone, in 
his remarks on the closure in the House of Com- 
mons on the 8thinst., spoke of the profound 
interest he felt in the question of local self- 
government in Ireland, and the impossibility 
of dealing with it when the Irish members did 
all in their power to narrow the time for dis- 
cussion by which alone legislation looking to 
local self-government could be enacted. This 
is perhaps as distinct an intimation as he could 
throw out that if the Irish help bim with 
the closure, he will make them fresh conces- 
sions in the direction of Home Rule. They 
have, however, apparently decided to oppose 
the closure, and whether they can now be got 
to go back on their decision seems doubtful. 
They may and probably do argue that if the 
closure goes through, they will be at the mercy 
of the Ministry and of the majority ina greater 
degree than they are now, and will, there- 
fore, not have the means of enforcing their 
demands of which they made such a tn- 
umphant use last year. They have not for- 
gotten that when the present Ministry came 
into power, it had no immediate intention of 
dealing with Irish grievances at all. Its pro- 
gramme was wholly English. It was the Par- 
nellite obstruction, backed up by ‘‘ outrages,” 
that caused the complete change of plan 
which devoted the session of 1881 almost 
exclusively to Irish legislation, and ended in 
the passage of that very drastic and in fact 
revolutionary measure, the Irish Land Act. 
No one now denies that, but for obstruc- 
tion, it would not have been framed or car- 
ried. The same thing happened in the ses- 
sion of this year. Mr. Gladstone announced, 
when Parliament met, that the business of the 
session must be English; but he was compelled 
to bring in the Irish Arrears Bill, and that the 
fear of obstruction had much to do with this 
change of mind also is beyond doubt. We 
do not mean to say that Mr. Gladstone 
had no nobler motive, but we do mean to say 
that if the prospect of obstruction had not 
stared his followers in the face, he would never 
have been able to bring them to give any more 
time to Irish business. In fact, what the Irish 
have accomplished through this weapon in the 
teeth of hostile or indifferent English opinion 
is marvellous, and it is not altogether sur- 
prising that they are reluctant to give it up, 
and trust wholly to the effect of their argu- 
ments on bored or disgusted Englishmen. 





The Committee of Inquiry appointed by the 
House of Commons to look into Mr. Gray’s 
contempt case has, it is telegraphed, made 
three reports, representing different shades of 
opinion. The majority follow an opinion of 
the Attorney-General that Judge Lawson had 
the legal right to do what he did. If this is 
all they say, however, it does the Judge little 
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good, for there has been no doubt that he acted 
within his authority. If he had exceeded his 
legal powers, Mr. Gray might have been libe- 
rated on a habeas corpus. That no attempt 
was made to get a habeas corpus, or that, if 
one was made, nothing came of it, showed 
that no legal objection to the Judge’s 
course could be raised. The charge against 
him was that he had abused his discretion, 
and if the report of the Committee says 
nothing on this point, it leaves him where it 
found him. The attempted assassination of 
the Judge apparently does not grow into a well- 
developed outrage. There is, it is reported, a 
suspicion in Dublin already, that the assassin 
wanted to be arrested, in order to get a job as 
‘*Queen’s evidence.” He certainly acted as if 
he did. Anyhow, the affair is very useful 
to the Judge, who has been suffering a good 
deal in reputation from his excess of zeal. He 
will now be, for a while at least, an object of 


sympathy. 





~—— 


The attempt on the Judge’s life, as reported 
by cable, has an extremely suspicious appear- 
ance. He was known to have police protection 
ever since he sent Mr. Gray to jail, and was at- 
tended to his club on Saturday evening by two 
policemen, presumably in uniform, and was 
‘‘ watched” from the other side of the street 
by two army pensioners. Thereupon a ticket- 
of-leave man, well known to the police, came 
along, jostled one of the pensioners, and then 
said to him “‘ in a confidential manner,” ‘‘ It’s 
all right,” and gave the pensioner the impression 
that ‘‘there was something suspicious in the 
man’s manner.” Having thus effectually 
secured his attention, the ex-convict started 
across the street to meet the Judge, with the 
butt of a revolver protruding from his breast 
pocket. Of course, the pensioner followed 
close behind, saw the revolver, gave a loud cry, 
closed with the ex-convict, and seized the re- 
volver at the expense of a slight cut on his 
hand, and the Judge’s life was saved. If the 
ticket-of-leave man was hired for the work by 
a secret society, it certainly cannot have been 
the one which planned the murder of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke. The 
conspirators might almost as well have written 
to the Judge to meet them alone 1n a vacant 
lot about midnight to undergo the punishment 
due to his crimes. 





The French Chambers have met, and the 
Ministers have put forth a strong appeal for a 
working majority. They had nothing to say 
about Egypt, except that negotiations were 
pending for the settlement of the relations 
of France and England. The French repre- 
sentative there has been, under instructions 
from home, doubtless, adhering to the theory 
that the Joint Control was still in existence, 
an assumption which the English Minister, 
on the other hand, wholly repudiated. The 
Khedive has now set the matter at rest by a 
decree formally abolishing the Control, so that 
some wholly new scheme of financial reorgan- 
ization will have to be resorted to, and it is 
not probable that under all the circumstances it 
will be satisfactory to the French. But their 
attention is likely to be called away from 
Egyptian finances during the present winter 





to the condition of their own, which is any- 
thing but satisfactory. We have twice with- 
in the past year commented in these columns 
on the really serious analyses by competent 
French authorities of the condition of the 
budget, one of them M. Leroy-Beaulieu. He 
has again returned to the charge, and has 
made such an exposure of the Treasury state- 
ments as apparently to have alarmed French 
investors, for rentes have fallen under it. 
He shows that the revenue has at last be- 
gun to show a loss of elasticity, that the de- 
ficit this year will be $12,000,000, and may 
reach $30,000,000. This state of things 1s partly 
the result of a vicious system of bookkeep- 
ing, inherited from the Empire, which pre- 
vents any proper relation between the esti- 
mates and the receipts, but is also the re- 
sult of an unfortunate desire on the part of 
Republican Cabinets to earn popularity by 
too many public works. The French Govern- 
ment cannot make ‘river and harbor im- 
provements ” as ours can—without laying itself 
open to any other charge than folly and ex- 
travagance or corruption. If it makes them, 
it deranges its whole financial system, and 
damages the public credit. 





The Italian Court of Appeal has confirmed 
the decision of the court below which in- 
cluded the Vatican within the jurisdiction of 
the law courts. The case arose out of the 
claim of an architect against the Pope’s ma- 
jor-domo, on which he sued and got judgment. 
This caused the Pope to set up a court of his 
own within the Vatican in the nature of our 
Court of Claims, to hear and determine cases 
affecting resident members of his household, 
which excited some sensation as the first 
attempt of the present Pope to exercise 
powers of temporal sovereignty. This has 
now been promptly met by the decision 
of the Court of Appeal, which of course makes 
the Pope’s Court a nullity. The Pope’s adhe- 
rents are therefore in their turn greatly outraged, 
because, they say, this decision makes the Gua- 
rantee of the Pope’s inviolability practically 
worthless. They claim for him under this 
Guarantee the rights and immunities of a 


| foreign ambassador, which, as every one 


knows, are, under the law of nations, those 
which the sovereign he represents would en- 
joy in a foreign city were he to shift his resi- 
dence temporarily thither. Neither he nor his 
servants are subject to the jurisdiction of the 
local tribunal, and his house is, to all intents 
and purposes, on the territory of his own gov- 
ernment. The Vatican is large enough, and 
contains people enough, to constitute a small 
principality, and thus far the Italian Govern- 
ment has refrained from claiming any civil or 
crimmal jurisdiction over them. This has 
been made possible mainly by the fact, how- 
ever, that the Pope’s household, no matter 
how large, is necessarily an orderly one. 
It cannot contain turbulent or vicious per- 
sons. The Pope, indeed, may always be re- 
lied on in our day to exclude from its pre- 
cincts anybody whose life or manners would 
bring discredit on it. In other words, he 
is sure to police it pretty effectually. He 
would do this even if his ecclesiastical posi- 
tion did not make him the most conspicuous 








guardian of morals in the world, in order to 
deprive the Italian Government of all excuse 
for meddling with what is left of his sove- 
reignty. Butthe question of the amenability 
of the inhabitants of the Vatican to the juris- 
diction of the civil courts was sure to come be- 
fore very long. They do not support themselves 
with the products of their own labor. They 
toil not, neither do they spin. They have to 
buy what they need from the world outside, 
and in doing so have to make contracts, and 
for longer or shorter periods incur debts ; and 
wherever there is buying and selling, and con- 
tracts and debts, there are sure to be disputes, 
and disputes have to be settled either by 
the shot-gun, or stiletto, or by litigation. 
Roman tradesmen, who supply the Vatican 
with provisions, or carpenters or masons who 
make repairs in it, are sure some time or other 
to have disagreements with the major-domo, 
and sure also not to be content with the de- 
cision of an officer of the household, the ma- 
jor’s friend or superior, that they are wholly in 
the wrong, as long as there are other courts 
within reach. 





The crisis has come, perhaps, a little sooner 
than was expected, but it was sure to come 
soon, and the courts have met it by the 
first step in a process which will probably end 
in bringing the Vatican within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Roman police. The courts, of 
course, will net grant judgments which they 
do not mean to be executed, and the execution 
of a judgment means the employment of force, 
if necessary. This decision was to be expected, 
too, for besides the standing tendency of all 
courts to enlarge their jurisdiction, all the winds 
in Italy now blow towards secularization and 
the destruction of ecclesiastical immunities and 
privileges, The matter has, however, little 
practical importance for the Pope. The 
amount of real inconvenience he is ever likely 
to experience from litigation is no greater than 
that to which the master of any great house- 
hold is exposed in any country; probably much 
less, for he is surrounded by attendants whose 
interest it is to protect him against all petty mun- 
dane annoyances. He knows well, too, that his 
claim of temporal sovereignty is in Italy treated 
asan old man’s whim, which has to be hu- 
mored as a concession to foreign prejudice. 
What he is really contending for is the means 
of keeping up his dignity in the eyes of foreign 
prelates and pilgrims who come to visit him 
in Rome, and whose imagination is more or 
less affected by the feeling that, like Mel- 
chizedek, he is a king as well as a priest, 
That there is a certain reasonableness in al 
this, no one who has paid much attention to 
the history of Papal influence during the last 
ten vears can deny. Somehow or other 
the voice of a simple bishop, living on 
voluntary contributions, does not, even when 
it comes from Rome, sound so impressive in 
men’s ears as the voice of a prince who has 
his army and his police, and his jails, and his 
pardoning power, and his ambassadors, and 
all the other paraphernalia of earthly domin- 
ion. The struggle to retain even such 4 
trifling relic of this dominion as the sove- 
reignty of the Vatican is indeed a singular 
confession of the extent to which the spiritual 
power has declined, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK'S NEWS. 





WEDSESDAY, November 8, to Turspay, November 14, 
1852, inclusive. | 


DOMESTIC, 


Tae Democratic victory on Tuesday last 
turned out to be even more sweeping than was 
at first reported The result in the different 
States in which elections were held was as fol- 
lows: 

In New Hampshire, the majority for Hale, 
Republican candidate for Governor, was only 
559. 

In Massachusetts, Butler was the only can- 
didate on the Democratic State ticket who was 
elected, his plurality over Bishop and Almy 
being 13,088. Oliver Ames, the Republican 
candidate for Lieutenant-Governor, was elect- 
ed bya plurality of over 16,000, and the re- 
maining Republican caudidates for State offi- 
cers were all elected by substantial pluralities, 
The Executive Council will contain but one 
Democrat. 

In Connecticut, the Democrats elected their 
State ticket, with the exception of the candi- 
date for Comptroller, who was defeated b 
General Sloat, the Republican nominee. Wal- 
ler was elected Governor by a plurality of 
about 4,150. 

In New York, the success of the Democrats 
was overwhelming, the full returns bringing 
Cleveland’s majority up to more than 196,000. 
Carroll, the Republican candidate for Con- 
gressman-at-large, ran slightly ahead of his 
ticket. The judiciary and free-canal amend- 
ments were both carried by large majorities. 

In Pennsylvania, Pattison, Democrat, was 
elected Governor by a plurality of about 38,000 
over Beaver, Regular Republican, and Stewart, 
Independent Republican. The latter polled 
about 40,000 votes. The Democrats will have 
a majority of 11 in the Legislature on joint 
ballot. 

In Delaware, the entire Democratic ticket, 
with the exception of the Sheriff of New Castle 
County, was elected; Stockley, the Democratic 
candidate for Governor, receiving a majority 
of 1,938. 

In New Jersey, the Democrats will have a 
majority on joint ballot in the Legislature. 

In Virginia, Wise, Readjuster candidate for 
Congressman-at-large, was elected. The Con- 
gressional delegation will stand six Coaliticn- 
ists to five Democrats. 

The Democrats carried Indiana by a plu- 
rality of about 11,000, and will Lave control 
of the Legislature. 

In Michigan, Kansas, and Colorado, Demo- 
cratic Governors were elected, but the Legisla- 
tures will be Republican. 

The Democrats swept California, electing 
the entire State ticket by a handsome majority. 
The entire Congressional delegation will be 
Democratic, 


The Southern States went, as usual, Demo- 
cratic, the majorities in Georgia and Texas 
being large. In certain Southern States, 
however, the Republicans made slight gains 
in Congressmen. The result, in short, has 
been that the Democrats elected their candi- 
dates for Governor in thirteen of the States, 
and have made great gains in nearly all of the 
thirty-three States which beld elections on the 
7th inst. 


In the Forty-cighth Congress the Democrats 
will control the House of Representatives by 
a majority of seventy-one, the figures being 
Republicans 127, Democrats 198. The Demo- 
crats will have solid delegations from Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, California, Florida, Georgia, 
and Texas, and have secured Representatives 
in Iowa and Michigan which have unbroken 
Republican delegations in the present Congress. 
In the last-named State the Republican reverse 
is marked, for, instead of a solid delegation of 
Republicans, the State elects six Democrats to 
five Republicans. Of the fifty-seven chair- 
men of committees appoin by Speaker 





Keifer, only twenty-three have been sent 
back to Congress. 


There 1s, of course, some doubt as yet in re- 
gard to the composition of the Senate in the 
Forty-eighth Congress, but, judging from the 
Legislatures of the States which are to elect 
Senators, the next Senate will probably con- 
sist of thirty-eight Republicans, thirty-six 
Democrats, and Mahone and Riddleberger, of 
Virginia, with a possibility of the return of 
David Davis by the Illinois Legislature in- 
stead of a Republican, 


Various prominent politicians of both par- 
ties have expressed their views in “ inter- 
views” on the result of the elections. Mr. 
Blaine 1s credited with having said that he is 
not a candidate for the Presidency or for any 
other political office. ‘‘ His position is, that 
the death of Garfield terminated the political 
era in which they both belonged,” says a 
Boston despatch. He does not see in Tues- 
day’s reverses anything to cause despon- 
dency respecting the future of the Re 
publican party. The defeat is not so 
signal as that of 1874, and, like that, 
can be made to result in good to the party. 
He believes that the victery may be achieved 
in 1884 by presenting as a candidate tor the 
Presidency a man who has the confidence of 
the country, and upon whom both factions of 
the party can unite. To the accomplishment 
of that result his influence as a private citizen 
will be exerted. He believes that Republican 
success in 1884 is essential to the welfare of 
the country. 


Ex-Speaker Randall, who will naturally be 
a prominent candidate for Speaker of the next 
House of Representatives, was interviewed, 
and said the ‘‘ recent Democratic and reform 
successes mean a declaration by the American 
people in favor of greatly reducing public ex- 
penses, both in the general and local govern- 
ments.” He regarded the result of the elec- 
tions as a complete and final overthrow of 
‘*bossism.” He thought the measures of 
reform which would and should be intro- 
duced by the Democratic party in the 
next Congress were the abolition of the in- 
ternal-revenue system, the reform of the tariff 
and civil service, and the enactment of laws 
to prevent the enforced assessments on the 
salaries of officials of the Government. In 
conclusion, he said: ‘‘I think I can assure 
the pubhe that nothing will be done hy the 
Democratic House which will ia any degree 
disturb, or even embarrass, our present busi- 
ness relations and prosperity, whether such 
may relate to commerce, manutactures, or 
agricu!ture.” 


Senator Bayard, in a recent interview, ex- 
pressed his views with regard to the Demo- 
cratic victory and the duties of the party on 
coming into power. He said that the reform 
of the civil service, the simplification of the 
tax laws, and insistance on the principle that 
revenue shall be the object and protection 
only an incident of tax laws, are the obvious 
duties of the party assuming to administer 
the affairs of our Government. He said 
that to state the tariff issue ae and 
yet accurately, the people of the United 
States are threatened with the substitution 
of a plutocracy instead of Republicanism as 
the basis of their Government.” This con- 
clusion be drew from the fact that ‘‘ certain 
favored classes of our citizens have brought 
themselves into the absurd belief that they 
have certain vested rights in the perpetuation 
of unequal taxes, to their personal benefit, upon 
the whole body of their fellow-countrymen.” 


Mr. David A. Wells addressed a large num- 
ber of revenue reformers in the rooms of the 
New York Free Trade Club on Thursday. He 
urged the necessity of immediate legislation to 
reduce taxation and to promote revenue re- 
form, on tue ground that the present financial 
system results in the accumulation of $150,- 
000,000 surplus yearly. The application of 
this sum to the payment of the national debt 
he held to be a blow at the national-banking 





system. Even with the reduction of taxation, 
he said, the time was not far distant when 
the basis of this system would be wiped 
out. Unless something in the way of relief was 
done at once, he held that there would bea 
financial cyclone which would shake the busi- 
ness interests of the country to their founda- 
tions. In conclusion, he urged the necessity 
of a union of civil-service reformers with 
revenue reformers for prompt, effective, and 
thorough political organization, on the ground 
that the election of Tuesday meant the disin- 
tegration of both the old political parties and 
the formation of a new one, with reform in 
the tariff, in the civil service, and in the ad- 
ministrative methods of the Government as its 
cardinal principles. 

The Mississippi River Commission have sub- 
mitted estimates for appropriations needed in 
the next fiscal year. They ask for about as 
much as was given at the last session of Con- 
gress, or something more than $4,000,000. 

Mr. Henry George delivered a lecture, en- 
titled “Progress and Poverty,” in Washing- 
ton, on Sunday night, under the auspices of 
the Federation of Labor Unions. His audience 
was a large and intelligent one, composed 
maivly of the better educated tradesmen, 
mechanics, and artisans of the city. The 
principal topics discussed by him were land 
tenure, the labor question, and the agitation in 
Ireland. 

A complimentary dinner was given to Mr. 
Herbert Spencer at Delmonico’s on Thursday 
night, at which a number of distinguished 
men were present. Mr. William M. Evarts 
presided. Mr. Spencer made a speech, in 
which he dwelt on the tendency in American 
life toward exclusive devotion to work, and 
consequent abstinence from recreation of any 
kind. The American, he said, eagerly pur- 
sues the future good, ignoring the good the 
passing day offers him. In conclusion, he 
said that we have had ‘‘ somewhat too much 
of the ‘ gospel of work.’ It istime to preach 
the gospel of relaxation.” 


The New York Herald on Thursday an- 
nounced that a number of gentlemen, inclu ting 
Mr. James Gordon Bennett, proposed to lay a 
new cable between the United States and 
Europe. The money has been all subscribed, 
and it is expected that messages will be going 
through it next summer. 


Frank H. Fall has prepared a confession of 
his complicity in the attempt to bribe the Star- 
route jurors. He gives full details of the ar- 
rangement which he entered into with Payne 
and Foote, by which the two latter were to in- 
duce the juror Brown to sign a contract to 
vote a certain way, in consideration of the 
payment of $2,500. Brown retused to sign 
the contract, as that would commit him to 
paper; but he agreed to be bribed if his word 
would be taken. Fall was the man who was 
dismissed from the detective force of the De- 
a of Justice for having suggested that 

e should be provided with a few Government 
clerkships for distribution as bribes to the 
jury. A 

The United States Revenue cutter, Thomas 
Corwin, brings particulars of recent fights 
with Indians in Alaska. The Thomas Corwin 
destroyed a village, the inhabitants of which 
had attacked a whaling launch, and captured 
two white men. Hearing also that Indians 
had taken possession of one of the American 
Fur-Trading Company’s stations, and held all 
the employees prisoners, Commander Healey, 
of the Thomas Corwin, went to their relief, 
and found the Indians very hostile. He 
shetled their village, and released all the men 
held as prisoners. 


FOREIGN. 


Inthe House of Commons on Wednesday 
debate on the closure was resumed. Mr. 
Gladstone mace a speech opposing Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote’s amendment for the rejection 
of the closure rules. With regard to the 
Irish party Mr. Gladstone said he believed 
that a complete and effective system of rules 
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was essential for meeting the wants of Ireland. 
There was no subject, he said, in which he 
felt more profound interest than local govern- 
ment for Ireland, but it was mockery for the 
Irish members to come into the House and 
tell the Government to establish local govern- 
ment for Ireland, when they did all in their 
power to narrow the time for discussion by 
which alone such legislation could be enacted 
and given to Ireland. Mr. Stanhope, Con- 
servative, denounced the closure, and charged 
Mr. Gladstone with bidding for Irish votes b 

his talk about Irish self-government, for whic 

his affection was only of recent birth. On 
Friday the debate was resumed. Mr. O’Shea, 
Liberal, appealed to the Irish members to 
support the Government. Mr. Cowen, Rad- 
ical Reformer, denounced the closure rules 
as an interference with the liberties of 
the House which would be fatal to the 


existence of minorities in Parliament. A, 


change was necessary, he said, but this change 
was excessive and bewildering, and amounted 
to a revolution 1n the proprieties of the House. 
Mr. Charles Russell, Liberal, said that if 
the Government abused the proposed rules a 
healthy public opinion would soon hurl them 
from power. He could not understand why 
the Home Rulers proposed to vote with the 
Tory coercionists, Sir Henry James (Liberal) 
pointed out, referring to Mr. Stanhope’s speech, 
that the Queen’s speech from the throne in 
1881 held out a promise of the establishment 
of county boards in Ireland. After some 
further speeches a division was had, and Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s motion that the first 
closure resolution be rejected wus defeated by 
a vote of 304 to 260. The Parnellites voted 
for, and the other Irish members against, 
the motion. 


On Monday, Mr. Gladstone moved that 
the second procedure resolution be con- 
sidered. Lord Randolph Churchill, in mov- 
ing an amendment to the resolution, re- 
ferred to the treaty alleged to have been 
entered into by the Government with the 
Irish members imprisoned in Kilmainham 
Jail, by which the latter were said to have 
effected their release. Mr. Gladstone said 
that no such treaty had been made, and 
challenged the Opposition to move an inquiry 
into the subject. Mr. Yorke, Conservative, 
then asked if Mr. Gladstone would give a day 
therefor, and Mr. Gladstone replied, “ Yes, at 
once.” On Tuesday Mr. Yorke moved that a 
Select Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the circumstances under which Messrs. Par- 
nell, Dillon, and O’Kelly were released trom 
Kilmainham Jail. : 


Debate on the second procedure resolution 
was resumed on Tuesday night. Mr. Glad- 
stone assented, though with considerable mis- 
giving, to an amendment providing that a 
member may obtain leave to move anadjourn- 
ment during the pendency of questions, pro- 
vided that forty members rise in their places 
and favor such motion. This is looked on as 
a considerable concession from the Govern- 
ment, who originally demanded that a motion 
for adjournment should not be put unless 
leave was granted by a majority of the 
House. 


Mr. Gladstone made a statement in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday relative to 
Egypt. He said that there were now 12,000 
troops there, but that the Government had no 
idea of allowing so large a force to remain 
there long. The next step would be to con- 
clude a convention relative to a temporary ar- 
rangement for the security of the country, in- 
cluding the charges for the maintenance of 
the troops. This convention, he said, would 
be modelled on that concluded with France 
after the battle of Waterloo. 


In the House of Commons on Monday, the 
Speaker read a leiter from Mr. B h 
asking the House to permit him to state at the 
bar the grounds of the law on which he 
claims his right to take the seat for Northamp- 
ton, for which he was elected. On the same 





day Mr. Gladstone stated that it would be im- 

ssible to forecast when the trial of Arabi 

ey would begin or finish. The Government, 
he said, was anxious to expedite the proceed- 
ings. Arabi would not be executed without 
the consent of the Government. He said 
that Lord Dufferin would conclude no final 
arrangements with Egypt, but that the 
Government was now engaged in consider- 
ing with Lord Dufferin the establishment of 
institutions in which Egyptians would be 
represented, and which would have control 
over the administration of the expenditures, 
Until further progress was made, he said, it 
would be premature to enter into the question 
of submitting the arrangements to the sanction 
of the Sultan or to the European concert. 


In a speech at the Lord Mayor’s banquet on 
Thursday, Mr. Gladstone said he could now 
record his convictions that a new tone of sen- 
timent was dawning among the Irish, to seek 
an amelioration of their condition by peaceful 
efforts at law. He said the foundations of 
society in Ireland were now in little danger. 
The monthly return of agrarian outrages was 
but 111, as compared with 511 in October, 1881. 
If the Imsk were content to walk in the ways 
of legality, the Empire was strong and free 
enough to entertain in a friendly and kindly 
spirit any demand that might be made for free 
discussion and perfect publicity in matters 
relating to its Irish policy. He highly prais- 
ed the conduct of the British forces in the 
Egyptian campaign, which he believed would 
be memorable in history. Lord Granville 
and Mr. Childers also delivered speeches. 


An attempt was made to assassinate Judge 
Lawson in Dublin on Saturday evening. He 
was on his way to bis club, guarded by po- 
licemen in citizens’ clothes, when a man was 
seen to cross the road toward Judge Lawson 
and to put his hand into the breast of his coat, 
whereupon he was knocked down by the po- 
licemen and found to be holding a six-char- 
bered revolver. The prisoner is known to be 
a foreman carpenter, and the attempt is be- 
lieved to have originated ina secret society. 
A rumor, however, is current that Delaney, 
the prisoner, only feigned an attempt to shoot 
the Judge, in order that, being arrested, he 
might turn informer and obtain a Government 
reward. 


At a meeting of the Corporation of Dublin, 
on Friday, a heated discussion occurred on a 
motion to thank the Irish regiments which 
served in Egypt for their gallantry, and to 
confer the freedom of the city on Sir Garnet 
Wolseley. Crowds thronged the vicinity of 
the hall where the debate was going on, and 
great interest was manifested m the result, 
Some of the Irish members of Parliament had 
hurried to Dublin to assist in defeating the 
motion. An amendment by Mr. Sullivan, 
M.P., declaring that Ireland ‘had no interest 
in the Egyptian war, which bad oaly resulted 
in increasing taxation and carrying ruia to 
Irish homes, was ultimately carried by a vote 
of 2/ to 21. 


A despatch to the London Daly News from 
Cairo said that the Commission of Inquiry 
preliminary to the trial of Arabi Pasha had 
repudiated the forms of procedure agreed 
upon between Arabi’s counsel and the prose- 
cution. The Commission insists that wit- 
nesses cannot be cross-examined directly, and 
that the trial must be finished by Christmas. 
The counsel have protested. 


Advices from Egypt say that the medical re- 
ports show that there have been forty-one 
deaths in the British Army of occupation 
from the 1st to the 9th instant, and that nearly 
ten per cent. of the Army is on the sick list. 
Lord Dufferin is said to have made an excel- 
lent impression on the Egyptian ministers. He 
told them that he had not come there to take 
the direction of affairs out of the hands of Sir 
Edward Malet, but to work with the latter on 
terms of perfect —-s. On Thursday a 
note was issued ‘\y the Egyptian Gov- 





ernment announcing the abolition of the 
European Control. The note points out 
that the Control, as reconstituted by 
the Khedive in 1879, no longer offers 
any guarantee to bondholders, but has 
become an institution of a dual and political 
character which has proved the cause of many 
administrative difficulties. In the House of 
Commons on Friday, however, Sir Charles 
Dilke said that although the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment had proposed the abolition of the 
Control it had not issued a decree of abolition. 
In the course of this same debate Mr. Glad- 
stone expressed the fullest contidence in the 
Khedive and the Egyptian Government as to 
the fairness of Arabi’s trial. 


The steamer Westphalia, of the Hamburg 
Line, collided off Beachy Head, England, on 
Monday morning, with an unknown steamer. 
The Westpha’za reached Portsmouth with 
difficulty, but the unknown steamer is sup- 
posed to have sunk with all hands, as no 
trace of her has been found. 


The Court of Appeals at Rome has con- 
firmed the decision of the Court of the First 
Instance, that the jurisdicuion of the Italian 
tribunals extends within the walls of the Vati- 
can. The point arose in connection with 4 
case in which a man employed as an architect 
in the Vatican sued the major-domo of the 
Pope before the Italian Courts. The clerical 
press is indignant at the decision, and declares 
that it makes the Law of Papal Guarantees a 
farce. 


The French Chambers reassembled on 
Thursday. The declaration of the Govern- 
ment’s policy stated that the object of the 
Government would be to efface the divisions 
in the Republican party, and thereby enable 
it to resist the attacks of hostile factions; to 
do iis utmost to repress any factious demon- 
strations, from whatever quarter. The de- 
claration said that the Government asks the 
Chambers to discuss the badget before every- 
thing, and afterward to consider a bill dealing 
with habitual criminals, Bulls will also be in- 
troduced dealing with the organization of ju- 
dicial tribunals, and the organization of the 
administration of Tunis. The Ministry says 
that it relies upon the support of Parliament, 
and believes that a majority exists which is 
resolved to give the country a strong and 
durable government, which shall vigorously 
exact absolute respect for the laws. On these 
conditions the Ministers are ready to continue 
their task. 

After the meeting of the Chambers the mem- 
bers of the Extreme Left held a meeting, at 
which they resolved to favor the revision of 
the Constitution, 

On Friday the Chamber of Deputies dis- 
cussed the estimates for Public Worship. The 
Minister of the Interior announced that the 
Government hed decided to oppose any propo- 
sition tending to the abrogation of the Concor- 
dat. The Radicals urged a reduction of the 
estimates. 

The Greck Minister of Finance on Frida 
presented to the Chamber of Deputies his esti- 
mate of receipts and expenditures for the 
coming year. The budget showed a surplus 
of 1,041,602 drachmas. 

A despatch to the London Post, from Berlin, 
says that the new German Minister to the 
United States has been instructed to obtain a 
revision of the existing Treaty of Naturaliza- 
tion, or the conclusion of a new one of uniform 
character. 

A despatch from Belgrade says that Mr. 
Eugene Schuyler, U. 8. Minister Resident and 
Consul-General for Servia and Rumania, prc- 
sented his credentials to King Milan on * son 


day. Ratifications of the Servo-American 
commercial treaty were afterward exchanged. 


The Bey of Tunis has intrusted the French 
commander with all matters relating to the 
military and naval services of the Regency. 
Generals Forgemol and Logerot have declined 
the posts of Minister of War and Marine. 
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THE NOVEMBER ELECTIONS. 


Tae Democrats will have a majority in the 
next House of Representatives large enough to 
give them almost unlimited freedom of action 
in that body. They will at the came time 
have before their eyes an unusually good 
chance of success at the next Presidential elec- 
tion. Their capacity for blundering while in 
possession of power has become proverbial, and 
their success this autumn has been so astonish- 
ing’ that their heads may again be turned 
by the apparent certainty of future triumphs. 
It cannot be denied that at present there is 
more reason for such confidence on their 
part than ever before. The Republican party, 
utterly broken up by its crushing defeat, 
cannot and will not rally and reorganize 
its forces under the old leadership. That 
is out of the question. And the rebuilding, 
upon correct principles, of an organization in 
opposition to the Democratic party strong 
enough to achieve suceess, may require more 
time than from this day to the opening of the 
next Presidential election. Such, at least, 
is the present aspect of the situation. The 
prospects of the future are therefore un- 
commonly seductive for the light-heads in 
the Democratic party, and there is just a 
possibility that they may again throw away 
their chances by uncommonly foolish con- 
duct. But it would be astonishing if the 
Democrats had not learned at least something 
in the way of prudence. 

In the next session of Congress the Repub- 
licans will still hold a majority, and the 
Democrats will still appear in the attitude of 
an Opposition. The course of the latter will 
therefore not materially differ from what it has 
been heretofore. They will have much to say 
about economy in public expenditures, and 
occasionally vote in that direction; we say 
“occasionally,” for it is well known that in 
those measures of lavish extravagance which 
were especially offensive to the people, the 
Democrats in Congress were fully as much 
concerned as the Republicans. But it is to 
be expected that at the next session of Con- 
gress the Republicans will appear very much 
sobered by defeat, and rather intent upon 
making a reputation for economy—except, 
perhaps, those members who know that they 
will never rise to the surface again, and now 
want to avail themselves of their last chance 
fora haul. On the whole, a comparatively 
economical session of Congress is probable, in 
which each party will take care to have in that 
respect as many good things as possible to say 
of itself. When, therefore, the distressed Re- 
publicans ask themselves in what way they can 
measurably repair the disaster that has over- 
taken them, by improving their moral standing 
before the country, they will find that, in the 
matter of economy, they can, indeed, by wise 
conduct protect themselves against additional 
reproach, but they can scarcely hope to put 
the Democrats at a disadvantage. Also, with 
regard to the tariff question and the reduction 
of taxation, they may somewhat disarm the 
distrust, or rather disgust, with which their 
failure to perceive the requirements of the 
time and to act accordingly has filled the pub- 
lic mind ; but there also the Democrats, al- 
though their attitude hitherto has not been by 





any means reassuring, are not likely to permit 
them to make any exclusive capital. 

But there is one point on which the Repub- 
licans in Congress can achieve a decided ad- 
vantage over the Democrats at the approach- 
ing session. Never has the popular feeling 
against the demoralizing abuses of the spoils 
system been as definite, sincere, and strong as 
it is now. Never has the demand for the 
abolition of that system, and for a thorough 
reform of the civil service, been as loud and as 
general as it is to-day. The candidates for Con- 
gress of both parties at the late elections vied 
with one another in protesting their adherence 
to the cause of that reform. The approval 
and support of bills pending before the present 
Congress were made the test of the sincerity 
of those professions. Here is the chance of 
the Republicans at the next session, where 
they still hold power. They can bring those 
bills to a vote, and use their majority to pass 
them. The sincere friends of the reform 
among them will be glad to avail them- 
selves of this last chance. Even the Machine 
politicians among them may understand that 
now, with the prospect of the Democrats 
going into power before them, they have in 
the abolition of the spoils system nothing to 
lose for themselves, while they may make a good 
point for their side in public opinion. On the 
other hand,the Democrats, if forced to the issue, 
will have to deal with the civil-service reform 
question 1n the face of the probability that the 
spoils of the National Government may soon 
fall into their hands. Even to many of those 
who have as candidates publicly proclaimed 
their fidelity to that cause, civil-service reform 
may appear in a new light under such circum- 
stances. Their sincerity will have to pass 
tbrough a severe ordeal, and public duty as 
well as party policy demands of the Republi- 
cans in Cungress that Democratic sincerity 
with regard to civil-service reform be put at 
once to a direct test. 

In the general analysis of the causes of the 
Republican disaster which is now going on all 
over the country, one cannot but be struck by 
the omission of all mention cf what is per- 
haps the most remarkable phenomenon of the 
crisis—the failure of all the prominent Re- 
publicans in public life to utter any really 
emphatic note of warning about it. Usually, 
when a great political revolution 1s impend- 
ing, there are plenty of prophets to foretell 
what is coming, even among the friends and 
allies of the party in power. The evil day is 
almost always foreshadowed by secessions or 
protests. The overthrow of the Beaconsfield 
Ministry in England in 1880 is the event of 
recent history which most nearly resembles 
our own elections of last week as an im- 
petuous outburst of popular disapproval. But 
its coming was indicated long beforehand by 
such incidents as the resignation of Lords 
Derby and Carnarvon from the Cabinet, and 
by declining majorities in the House of Com- 
mons. 

The Republican party here received no such 
signals from its leading politicians. The press 
was left to do the whole work of preparing it 
for the immense reverse which has overtaken 
it. One cannot point to a single speech in 
or out of Congress, from one of its chiefs 
of any wing, saying boldly that the doings 





of the managers were imperilling the con- 
tinuance of the party in power, or indeed 
indicating in any way that they themselves 
had any conception that the temper of the 
public was rising. This is the more extra- 
ordinary because the party has, since the 
Chicago Convention, been rent by bitter dis- 
sensions. The chiefs are not only not all 
Stalwarts, but a large body of them are 
separated from the Stalwarts by fierce and 
deep animosities, and the Administration has 
done nothing to conciliate its opponents. It 
has not attempted to silence their criticisms 
by favors. On the contrary, it has gonc its 
gait in a way which showed clearly enough 
that it did not care what any one said. Never- 
theless, all that we have heard from its 
enemies in public life by way of censure has 
been that it was acting unfairly in the distri- 
bution of patronage, either by “ slaughtering ” 
or failing to recognize the ‘‘ Garfield Republi- 
cans.” No leading man has come forward to 
say boldly, by speech or letter, that its whole 
system was at fault, and that the general 
treatment by the majority in Congress of the 
questions by which the popular mind was 
agitated, was dangerous to the very existence of 
the party. There have been from one or two 
quarters of influence slight hints that things 
were not going quite as they ought to 
go, but surely such tremendous defeats as 
have occurred in this State, in Pennsylvania, 
and in Massachusetts ought long ago to have 
found prophets to warn us of them in trumpet 
tones. Surely there ought to be now some- 
body—even one man—among the party lead- 
ers able to come forward and say, ‘I told 
you so.” 

Apparently there is not one; and to any one 
who considers the long training as an observer 
of public opinion which every American poli- 
tician of prominence apparently undergoes 
before reaching high office, this is a most sur- 
prising phenomenon, and one which would 
well repay the investigation of any political 
philosopher. We presume the explanation of 
it which lies nearest the surface is, that under 
our present nominating system every man who 
reaches high office has owed so much of his 
advancement to some kind of Machine, and 
has become so impressed with its power, 
that he gradually ceases to look beyond 
it, or outside of it, for signs of the times. 
To such a man, for instance, the doings in the 
New York Machine really did not seem so 
very unfortunate, because they might have 
been repaired or obviated by a slight change in 
the composition of the State Committee or in 
the distribution of the nominations. In other 
words, he could see nothing wrong there which 
could not be cured by a “‘conference ” or 
a ‘‘new deal.” In Massachusetts also, al- 
though things were not perhaps looking very 
satisfactory, yet there was no considerable 
trouble among the men in power. Bishop 
was not quite what they wanted in the way of 
a Governor, but they never dreamed that there 
was anything so wrong about him as to make 
Butler preferable to the voters. Hubbellism, 
too, was distasteful to many Republican 
chiefs, but only distasteful. There was not 
in the Congressional Committee for which 
he professed to act a suspicion of the 
popular indignation which he was arousing. 
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The members were so far removed from it, 
and knew so little of it, that they actually al- 
lowed him to distribute as a campaign docu- 
ment a speech of one of their own num- 
ber in defence of assessments; and a man 
so far removed from the category of ordi- 
nary politicians as Senator Hoar actually 
only thought Hubbellism ‘‘indelicate” within 
three weeks of the deluge. Yet in Senator 
Hoar’s State, nominating conventions are more 
nearly true representative bodies than perhaps 
in any other in the Union. 

We can, on the whole, only recall one office- 
holding politician, even of the second or third 
order, who saw what was coming and got 
ready for it, and that was Mr. Stewart L. 
Woodford. His appearance on the stump a 
fortnight before the election as an implacable 
civil-service reformer was clearly a moving of 
his household goods and cattle to the high 
ground, by a man who had seen cracks in the 
dam. 


AMERICAN OVERWORK. 

Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, at the dinner given 
him last week, added his corroboration to the 
immense mass of testimony which has, ever 
since the introduction of railroads and 
telegraphs, been convicting Americans of 
taking too little relaxation. It would be very 
interesting, apropos of these criticisms, to 
know exactly how Americans compare in this 
matter with other commercial nations, Prob- 
ably no statistics on this point can be collect- 
ed, but we suspect that it would be found that 
in our day the commercial Englishman who 
has not made his fortune works, if not as hard, 
as assiduously—that is, spends as many hours 
in the year in his office or store—as the Ame- 
rican. With the business men of all countries 
vacation is very much a matter of money. 
Most men take it if they think they can 
afford it, or if the doctor orders it as a 
remedy for a specific ailment; otherwise they 
stick to their oar. American clerks, we ima- 
gine, get about the same amount of holiday 
as English clerks—that is, a fortnight—but 
clerks on a salary feel in no country the real 
drafts that business makes on the nervous 
system. It is the employers of labor generally, 
or the professional men, to whose duties and 
responsibilities there is no definite limit, 
but who have to do all that their place in the 
social system gives them to do, who suffer 
from want of relaxation. In England there is a 
sm:ull body of these men living in London 
who can afford to keep a horse and ride in 
Rotten Row in the afternoon for an hour or 
two, and get their liver shaken up in the midst 
of a scene of great social animation and 
variety ; but it would be ludicrous to infer 
anything from what one sees in Rotten Row 
on a fine day as to the opportunities of exer- 
cise and entertainment possessed by the great 
bulk of middle-class Englishmen. The vast 
majority of them, after their first youth is 
past, stick to their desks through long days, 
with the object of increasing their incomes or 
accumulating a fortune. 

They are better off than the Americans in 
two ways only. One is that they have within 
their reach the great American remedy of 
‘* going to Europe” for about a quarter of the 
cost in time and money. A tired Englishman 











can, in other words, take ‘‘Europe” in as 
small doses as he pleases. He can take a week 
of it, if that is all he can afford, by running 
across the Channel into France, or Switzer- 
land, or Germany, or Norway, and get an 
enormous amount of change and the refresh- 
ment that comes from change in that time. 
The tired American, on the other hand, if he 
needs Europe, must take at least two months of 
it, and spend three weeks in reaching it and 
coming back from it. The ocean, it is true, is 
a rest and refreshment to some, but not to 
many. To most people it brings simple 
vacuity. and after a day or two vacuity it- 
self becomes tiresome. For a weary business 
man there is nothing like Europe, and Europe 
means change of scene, and surroundings that 
will interest and excite. It is in the fact that 
Europe is not to be had on this continent that 
most of the American difficulty about vacation 
lies. Go West, North, or South, and we see 
the same manners, customs, language, cos- 
tume, laws, buildings, conveyances, traditions, 
and cuisine; and when the weary business man 
has seen the principal scenery of the conti- 
nent once, therefore, there is no more Europe 
for him on this side of the ocean. It is 
true that if he is a sportsman he may get more 
or less Europe by going off fishing or hunting, 
but the number of men who in middle life 
love the rod or gun sufficiently to find Europe 
in itis very small. There is thus nothing left 
in summer for a man who wishes to take 
vacation but a few weeks, which are apt to be 
monotonous, with his family in some seaside 
or mountain farmhouse or hotel, where the 
morning papers come regularly, and perhaps 
indeed the ‘‘ ticker” ticks in the hall, and the 
nearest approach to relaxation is business 


talks with other business men on the piazza. ° 


It is not surprising that vacation spent in this 
way does not greatly tempt the toilers of the 
great cities who have not yet reached the age 
that finds Europe in sitting still in an easy- 
chair. 

The other advantage the Englishman, and, 
in fact, the European generally, has over the 
American, is that he gets a good deal of 
Europe in his meat and drink. In other 
words, there is a touch of Europe in his din- 
ner in the evening, to which he looks for- 
ward during the day, and hurries home with 
pleased anticipation. The active and busy 
Americans, on the other hand, who care 
for what are called ‘‘the pleasures of the 
table” are very few. The number of those 
whe really do not care what they eat or drink, 
and often do not know, and who take food 
simply to get rid of the sensation of hunger 
and exhaustion is very large. Any sociologist 
who got at the reason why eating has so little 
social importance in America, and supplies so 
little Europe to Americans, would, we sus- 
pect, come very near explaining why Ameri- 
cans appear to suffer more from overwork 
than Europeans, if such be the case. 

It is constantly forgotten, in discussing these 
subjects, that, to the majority of men trained 
to industry in any country, rest and refresh- 
ment are not to be had by simple idleness. 
In fact, to most men of this kind idleness is 
but an aggravation of their troubles. They 
do not know how to lounge, or ‘‘ loaf,” and de- 
test objectless walks, or perhaps hate walking 





altogether. They have probably lost the 
habit of reading, which always involves the 
power of continuous attention, have for years 
never practised conversation, are not sports- 
men, and, in short, do not know how to 
amuse themselves. To ask these men to cu! 
loose from their business without offering 
them Europe, is simply asking them to plunge 
into the horrors of ennui. Probably the best 
advice that can be given to the mass of 
business men is not to, work less, but the 
very old one, to cultivate from the begin- 
ning of business life some outdoor taste, to 
the gratification of which one may betake 
himself with gusto when the holiday season 
comes round. But this has to be begun in 
youth and kept up with almost as much perse 
verance and assiduity as the pursuit of for 
tune ; and it is needless to say, therefore, that 
the number of those who do it, or probably 
can ever be got to do it, is small. But there 
bas unquestionably been a great change in 
this regard in the habits of our young men 
within twenty years, and the result will very 
likely be seen in the middle-aged and old of 
the coming generation. There will be more of 
them seen seeking Europe in the saddle, or 
the bicycle, or the sailbgat, or in the enjoy- 
ment of a good dinner, and possibly in con- 
versation about other things than stocks and 
bonds. 








THE REASSEMBLING OF PARLIAMENT. 
Lonpon, October 28, 1882. 

AS your readers are aware, the practice— 
almost invariable of late years—according to 
which Parliament takes a vacation from August 
till February, has this year been broken through 
by its adjournment for a period of two months 
only. It is now meeting for the sole and special 
purpose of dealing with those rules of pro- 
cedure which the Government brought forward 
in February last, but whose consideration was 
interrupted by the disorders of Ireland, so that, 
although several days were spent in discussing 
them, uo substantial progress had been made 
when the House rose. Mr. Gladstone declared 
in the most emphatic language that there was 
no use in bringing in any new projects of legisla- 
tion until the machinery of legislation had been 
thoroughly reformed and reorganized ; and 
as it had proved impossible to accomplish 
this reform in the usual session, and its post- 
ponement till next year would have seri- 
ously trenched upon the working time of 
that session, no course remained except to fix a 
special time for taking it up, and wo let that time 
come out of the autumnal recess, The usual 
course would have been to have a special session 
for the purpose. But this would have involved a 
Queen’s speech, an address to the throne, and a 
debate on that address, whereby large oppor- 
tunities would have been given to the Opposition 
and the Parnellite members of getting up a 
general debate, possibly very protracted, upon 
the whole policy of the Government. Much 
time might thus have been consumed; and to 
save that time it was arranged that Parliament 
should not be prorogued, but should merely 
adjourn in August, so that on its reas- 
sembling in October it should apply itself 
forthwith to the consideration of thse rules 
of procedure. The wish of the Government 
was to prevent any topic whatever except pro- 
cedure from being debated. This, however, 
they cannot hope to secure. Parliament being 
once assembled, it is impossible to prevent other 
subjects of a pressing nature from being mooted, 
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To refuse the time for their discussion would 
look like timidity, or might be thought to be a 
denial of the rights of the legislature to know 
how the executive proposes to act in important 
current matters. It is therefore probable that 
before the prorogation takes place there will be 
a debate on Egyptian affairs, and also one, if 
not on the condition of Ireland generally, at least 
upon the action of Judge Lawson in committing 
to prison for contempt of court Mr. Gray, High 
Sheriff of Dublin, and also editor and proprietor 
of the Freeman’s Joyrnal; and no one can yet 
say that other debates on other points may not 
be forced upon the House, however desirous the 
Ministry may be to avoid them. 

The last few weeks of vacation were used by 
the Tory leaders in a provincial campaign 
against the Government, some short accounts of 
which you have probably read. The time did 
not seem an auspicious one for making such at- 
tacks. The Government had, after several 
severe blows received in the course of the sum- 
mer, recovered its prestige in August and Sep- 
tember, firstly, by its victory over the House of 
Lords in the matter of the Irish Arrears Bill, 
and secondly by the successful close of the expe- 
dition to Egypt. The charge which the Tory 
party has most frequently and most earnestly, 
and, it must also be said, most honestly, brought 
against Liberal Ministries in general, and Mr. 
Gladstone’s in particular, is that they are in- 
different both to the national honor of Eng- 
land and to her material interests in foreign 
countries. It was supposed, and as I have 
just said, honestly believed, that the doctrines 
of non-intervention and _ peace-at any: price 
had been accepted by the bulk of the Liberal 
party, and would guide their policy. Many 
were the appeals made to national pride on this 
score, many the contrasts drawn between the 
confident and high-toned energy of Lord Bea- 
consfield and the timorousness or short-sighted- 
ness of his successors. It was also, of course, 
predicted that even if a Liberal Government did 
engage in war, it would conduct that war in 
such a half-hearted, stingy, and incompetent 
fashion that no complete succes-, no vindication 
of the ancient prowess of the British arms, could 
be looked for. When, therefore, Mr. Gladstone 
not only despatched an expedition to Egypt, but 
despatched it with great promptitude and vigor, 
there wassome surprise. When that expedition 
obtained a victory more speedy and more com- 
plete than either England or Europe had expect- 
ed, the Conservative orators felt that the bread 
was taken out of theirmouths. As patriots they 
were bound to rejoice, as party men they must 
have had feelings of a less jubilant kind. The 
usual line of attack, the line they really liked, 
had now to be abandoned, and some new one 
discovered. 

It wos under these difficulties that Sir Stafford 
Northcote and his lieutenants undertook their 
provincial stumping tour. People asked whether 
it would not have been wiser to postpone it till 
the impression of the victories in Egypt had 
passed away. Perhaps it might, if the object of 
the Tory leader had really been to arraign the 
policy of the Government and damage them in 
the eyes of the country, for every week and 
month that passes obliterates the effect of 
success, and brings with it occasions for mis- 
takes or misfortunes by which an administration 
isdamaged, But itmay be conjectured that his 
purpose rather was to encourage and stimulate 
his own followers to perfect their organization by 
coming personally among them, and showing 
them that their efforts to strengthen the party, 
even in Scotland, where it is weakest, were ap- 
preciated. The Conservatives are under the im- 
pression that the Liberal victory of 1880 was 
chiefly due to the efficient organization of the 





Liberal party, and believe that, with a similar 


| system of local associations working heartily 
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together, they might recover their lost position. 
Hence, although they are always denouncing 
what it is the fashion to call the Birmingkam 
caucus, they are endeavoring to create some- 
thing which bears no very distant resemblance 
to that system. There is no better means for 
this purpose than for the chiefs of the party to 
go through the country, make their faces and 
voices familiar to the local politicians, and supply 
these with arguments azainst the Ministry, 
which, whatever effect they may bave upon dis- 
passionate minds, will do well enough for meet- 
ings where everybody is already of one mind. 
This is what not only Sir Stafford, but also some 
of the most effective speakers of his party, such 
as Mr. Gibson, Sir Hardinge Giffard (the ex- 
Solicitor-General), Mr. E. Clarke, and Mr. Low- 
ther (ex-Secretary for Ireland) have been doing, 
and so far their labors have not been thrown 
away. On the country at large no effect has 
been produced. When Mr. Gladstone's Cabinet 
is accused of having copied that very aggressive 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield which its members 
had denounced while in opposition, or again 
when it is alleged that if they had shown more 
firmness in the initial stages of the Egyptian 
difficulty, they might have avoided the neces- 
sity of war at all, people feel that these things 
are said only because an Opposition must say 
something ; and they pity Sir Stafford for 
not having a better case to fight. Every one 
knows that neither Mr. Gladstone nor Lord 
Granville ever accepted or enounced the doc- 
trine of non-intervention ; every one feels 
that it is idle to speculate now on what might 
have happened if the Cabinet had been endowed 
with the gift of prophecy. Some mistakes they 
certainly did make—but the public is, on the 
whole, disposed to think that, considering the 
numerous rocks and shoals through which the 
ship had to be steered, the jealousies of France 
and Russia and Italy, the faithlessness of Tur- 
key, the dangers which might have followed an 
explosion of Mohammedan fanaticism in the 
Levant, the pilots have done quite as well as the 
passengers had a right to expect. 

At the same time it would be easy to overes- 
timate the amount of strength which the Govern- 
ment have gained by the success of their Eastern 
policy. A considerable section of the Liberal 
party, and in particular the working-class Radi- 
cals and the Nonconformists, have never liked 
this Egyptian expedition. They acquiesced in 
it, or at least they did not openly oppose it, be- 
cause they have an almost boundless confidence 
in Mr, Gladsone, and not in his ability merely, 
but in his moral feelings and his love of peace. 
They supposed it must be necessary, or else he 
would not have sanctioned it. But they feel 
no exultation in the success of our arms, no 
such pleasure in mere military glory as 
would display itself in Germany or France. 
This sentiment does no doubt exist in the 
upper or richer class, and in that part of the 
middle class which apes the class aboveit. But 
then those sections of tne nation are already 
Tory in their politics, and far too decidedly Tory 
to be won over to Liberalism by tbe transient 
success, or what they would call the sudden con- 
version, of a Liberal Ministry. They are, of 
course, for the moment less hostile to Mr. Glad- 
stone than they would be if he had refused to in- 
terfere in Egypt, or if his expedition had failed. 
But their position is not permanently affected; 
and at the next general election they will vote 
for Conservative candidates just as much as they 


' would have done five months ago, when there were 


loud complaints of his inactivity generally, and 
neglect of-the Suez Canal in particular. 
It must further be remembered that we have 





by no means yet emerged from our Egyptian 
difficulties. What is, perhaps, the most trouble- 
some part of the whole task remains: the reset- 
tlement of the country and the determination 
of our future relations to it. This is a subject 
too large for me to discuss at the end of a letter, 
and the materials for predicting the action of 
the Government are very scanty. They have 
abstained from giving any indication of their 
intentions, and may probably not have yet 
formed anything that can be called a regular 
scheme, such as could be submitted to the other 
European Powers. Possibly 1t will be weeks or 
months before they do so. From public opinion, 
which seems paralyzed by its ignorance and its 
sense of the objections to every hitherto sug- 
gested course, they have little light to expect. 
Any arrangement is sure to be severely criticised, 
and is almost sure to produce future embarrass- 
ments. Meantime the Tory party in the House 
of Commons is as active as ever, full of 
spirit and combat, fully disposed to prolong 
the struggle over the Rules of Procedure. 
It is convinced that Mr. Gladstone’s object is, 
under the pretence of dealing with Parnellite 
obstruction, to suppress Conservative opposi- 
tion by obtaining a power of closing debates ; 
and it is prepared to resist such a closing power 
with the utmost vehemence. So far as can be 
seen at present, the debates on the new rules, 
which, if approached without party feeling, 
could be concluded in a fortnight, are likely to 
extend over six or seven weeks. It is, how- 
ever, always possible that weariness may sudden- 
ly supervene, for this special session is an unwel- 
come interruption to the amusements of autumn 
and early winter, a time which the English rich 
spend either at their country houses, shooting or 
hunting, or in the sunshine of the southern coasts 
of France. It may be found, after a few weeks, 
difficult to keep members together in London; 
and in that case the inordinately prolonged dis- 
cussion of the first rule (that which creates the 
closing power, and therefore excites most oppo- 
sition) will be followed, as commonly happens, 
by a hasty and inadequate consideration of all 
the rest. bf 





ENGLISH POPULAR OPINION ABOUT 
EGYPT. 


Lonpon, October 28, 1882, 

My aim in this letter is simply to describe a 
peculiar phase of public opinion. To prevent 
misconception, it may be well to add that my 
remarks have reference almost exclusively to 
the opiuions about Egypt entertained by Libe- 
rals, A fair picture of Conservative feeling 
ought to be drawn by a Conservative. 

There is, as far asmy observation goes, much less 
of irrational exultation over our success in Egypt 
than might be supposed by a careless reader of the 
daily newspapers. Of course people are pleased 
that our troops should not have done themselves 
discredit. People are also pleased, and with more 
reason, to observe that the present military ar- 
rangements have worked well, and that officers 
and civilians seem at last to have learned the lesson 
that success in warfare is, like every other kind 
of success, a matter of prudence, of preparation, 
and, in short, of applying the right means to the 
attainment of the desired ends. To any one who, 
like myself, can remember the expedition to the 
Crimea, the contrast between the carelessness 
which marked our attack on the Russian Empire 
and the careful forethought devoted to our at- 
tack upon an Egyptian insurgent is instructive, 
and, from a patriotic point of view, gratifying. 
But every one knows and admits that the defeat 
of fellabs, many of whom were not even trained 
as soldiers, is not a matter on which Englishmen 
ought to plume themselves. Moreover, Liberal 
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electors, and especially the Dissenters, whose 
energy contributed more than anything else to 
Mr. Gladstone's success in 1880, are pugzled and, 
it may be suspected, a little troubled, by the 
warlike success which has been achieved by the 
Liberal party. There is, after all, a_ spice, 
though only a spice, of truth in the remark of a 
Conservative paper, that the last character in 
which Mr. Gladstone could ever have been ex- 
pected to appear is the character of the conquer- 
ing hero. It is not for a moment to be sup- 
posed that either Mr. Gladstone or the great 
majority of bis followers think the Egyptian 
war wrong. To argue that anything in the 
Midlothian speeches pledged the Premier never 
under any circumstances to lead the nation 
into war, is one of those absurdities which are 
naturally propounded by the hack-scribes and 
hack-speakers of the Conservative Opposition, 
but which, after all, do not influence the 
opinions of any man of common sense. Still, 
it is perfectly true that the intention, both of 
Mr. Gladstone and of the voters who put him in 
power, was to act peaceably toward all men. 
Liberal electurs do not, [ conceive, for the most 
part, think the Egyptian war wrong. They sup- 
pose that the bombardment of Alexandria and 
the taking of Tel-el-Kebir were acts of necessity. 
But they are, for all this, heartily sorry that the 
necessity for warfare which cannot fairly be 
called defensive should have arisen while the 
Liberal Ministry were in power. 

There is, moreover, reason to suppose that 
among the workingmen, at any rate, grave 
doubts exist whether wars such as that which has 
just been brought to a close are not opposed to 
the interest of the laboring classes. Artisans in 
modern times find it easy to understand that 
war increases taxation, and otherwise diverts to 
unprofitable purposes resources which might 
else be employed for the benefit of the people. 
They do not find it easy to enter into the ne- 
cessity for the strict observance of all interna- 
tional obligations, ner do they perhaps fully un- 
derstand the almost inevitable connection be- 
tween the maintenance of a wide Empire and the 
readiness to meet in arms every foe, small or 
great, who really menaces imperial interests. 
This state of feeling may be transitory. Dog- 
matists who now assert that democracies must 
necessarily be peaceful, may turn out in the long 
run to have gone quite as far from the truth 
as the intelligent thinkers who have hitherto 
constantly argued that democracies are certain 
to be fond of war. My susp-cion is, that the 
pacific sentiments of 1882 are to a great ex- 
tent a temporary reaction from the Jingoism 
and sham imperialism which was fostered by 
Lord Beaconsfield from 1874 to 1880. However 
this may be, the fact is pretty certain that 
Liberals—that is, the majority of the electors— 
are for the moment little elated by the turn of 
affairs in Egypt. On the whole, their attitude is 
one of confidence in Mr. Gladstone. As far as 
they haveany distinct wishes about the course 
of policy to be pursued by England, their bona- 
fide desire is that justice should be done the 
Egyptians, and also thatthe interests of England 
should not be neglected. At this point, however, 
there comes into notice that feature in the 
present phase of opmion which is, to my mind, 
far more noteworthy than satisfactory. The 
electors wish to act justly and humanely, but 
they entertain with regard to the demands of 
justice and humanity two opinions which, if 
logically worked out, lead to inconsistent results. 

The first of these opinions is that Egypt ought 
to be left to the Egyptians, and that the inhabi- 
tants of the country have a right to govern 
themselves in their own way. Persons who 
take this view naturally maintain that what is 
right is also in the long run expedient; that Eng- 








land has scarcely any real interest in limiting 
Egyptian independence, and that to leave things 
alone is the wisest of all rules for the conduct of 
practical politics. From the utterances of the 
persons whom one may term official Radicals, it 
is impossible not to infer that this particular 
application of the general doctrine of laissez- 
faire approves itself to a good number of Radi- 
cal leaders. Whoever reads Mr. Courteney’s 
speeches, or studies with care the Pall Mail 
Gazette (which is by far the ablest literary organ 
of Liberalism), can hardly doubt that a great 
number of vigorous Radicals believe that the 
only satisfactory solution of the difficulties pre- 
sented by any attempt to deal with the affairs 
of Egypt is, to cease to deal with them at all, to 
bring the whole English army back as soon as 
possible to England, and, as Mr. Courteney ex- 
presses it, with more vigor than grace or hu- 
manity, to ‘“‘let the Egyptians ‘stew in their 
own juice.’” Idonot profess to feel anything 
like complete sympathy with the general line of 
thought and feeling which lies at the bottom of 
the view, that our only present duty is to leave 
Egypt alone, but no one who has noted the cur- 
rent and set of recent opinion and sentiment can 
doubt that the policy, or negation of policy, ad- 
vocated by Mr. Courteney is likely to commend 
itself, and does commend itself, to large bodies 
of Radical electors. One great and real recom- 
mendation of the course proposed is, that it does 
for the moment free England from all the diffi- 
culties inherent in any attempt to provide for 
the government of Egypt. A far stronger 
and more creditable recommendation is, that 
to leave Egypt alone seems to many Radicals 
an obvious and legitimate application of the 
principle that every nation ought to be allowed 
to choose its own form of government. It is im- 
possible that the mass of the electors should 
realize the very narrow limits within which 
such doctrines as the so-called doctrine of na- 
tionality can be treated as absolutely true. The 
idea that a nation, in the sense in which that 
term is known in Europe, may actually not ex- 
ist in an Eastern country like Egypt ; the con- 
viction that the question is not whether Egypt 
shall or shall not be let alone, but rather which 
are the European Powers who shall be allowed to 
control her Government; the notion that the 
fellahs are almost certain to ba the helpless vic- 
tims of some tyrant, and that, so far as their in- 
terests are concerned, the main question is, 
which is the form of government under which 
tbey will suffer least oppression—are all con- 
ceptions which it is hard to make intelligible to 
large numbers of English men and English 
women. 

Meanwhile (and this is one of the most re- 
markable phenomena of the day) the suspicion, 
well or il!-founded—and I am afraid it bas a 
great deal of foundation—that even the best of 
European statesmen and administrators ivjure 
rather than benefit Eastern races by forcing 
upon them the doubtful blessings of a foreign 
form of civilization, is making its way through- 
out the country. It already exerts a percepti- 
ble influence on public opinion, and is destined 
to produce very serious results, Liberal elec- 
tors, it must be added, are very little affected 
by the charges against the foreign policy of the 
Government which, rightly or wrongly, excite 
such rancorous indignation in the minds of 
Conservative literary men. Mr. Gladstone’s 
apology, if apology it was, to the Austrian 
Ambassador, the withdrawal from Afghanis- 
tan, the convention with the Boers, made Lord 
Cairns (if my memory does not deceive me) 
rbetorically “‘blush” for the condition of Eng- 
land, It was but the other day that I read 
a diatribe in a Conservative paper written 
especially for educated persons, in which the 





patriotic indignation of the writer against Mr. 
Gladstone ultimately turned to savage and con- 
temptuous wrath against the country which 
tolerated or admired the Prime Minister. But 
for all these things which harass Tory spirits, the 
country, as faras it is represented by Liberal 
electors, cares little. Not a meeting was held to 
denounce the treaty with the Boers. It is, there- 
fore, to my mind, more than probable that thou- 
sands on whose support Mr. Gladstone relies, are 
at least half convinced that the wisest and best 
thing which the Ministry cuuld do would be to 
clear out of Egypt, and leave the protection and 
administration of the country tothe Egyptian 
Government. 

I purposely use the expression “half con 
vinced,” because it is pretty clear to any careful 
observer that, side by side wich the opinion which 
1 have tried to describe, lies in the mind, often of 
one and the same man, another opinion of a very 
different character. The Egyptian Government 
having been restored to power by English arms, 
itisthe duty, think many people, no less than 
the right of England, to insist that Egypt shail 
be governed in accordance with European and 
English notions of what is fair and just. What 
gives force and weight to this view is that it 
rests on two undoubted facts: If the Khedive 
is on his throne, if he is not lodged in the dun- 
geon now occupied by Arabi, if his life is safe, 
he owes these blessings to Sir Garnet Wolseley 
and Sir Garnet Wolseley’s soldiers. This is a 
fact which no one can dispute, Another fact 
which, though some persons may dispute it, 
seems to me and will seam to your readers 
equally certain, is, that European notions 
of fairness and humanity are far in advance of 
the moral conceptions prevalent in the East. 
Civilization is, after all, nota mere name. The 
Khedive’s servants probably do not treat Arabi 
a bit worse than Arabi, if be had been victori- 
ous at Tel-el-Kebir, would have treated the Khe- 
dive. But it is impossible to read the descrip- 
tions given by Englishmen of the insults offered 
to Arabi and his family without feeling that 
Englishmen may well hesitate at even indirectly 
sanctioning conduct which would have dis- 
graced the minions of King Bomba. This is 
the sentiment which is becoming more or 
less prevalent among English electors. The 
Egyptian Government ought to be left free, 
they think, but ought not to be free todo in- 
justice. They hardly realize that freedom to do 
right absolutely involves liberty to do wrong. 
Hence a whole mass of confused feeling, likely 
to lead, as far as it influences the policy of the 
country, to a whole mass of confused action in 
regard to Arabi. We sent troops to Egypt to 
put down Arabi’s revolt. No sooner is Arabi 
defeated than we begin to think thata rebel 
may be a patriot, that a patriot is a hero, and 
that it is disgraceful to punish the action of a 
lover of his country. Hence, after routing 
Arabi’s forces, we have assumed the character 
of Arabi’s defenders, We have insisted upon 
the Egyptian Government treating a soldier 
guilty of armed revolt as certainly no East 
ern nation, and probably no European nation, 
would treat a man in the like position, If Arabi 
had been a Sepoy officer, and had done in 
India what ho has done in Egypt, his trial, 
if he had got one, would have been measured 
by hours, not by days, and he long ago would 
have found rest in death. The plain truth is 
that, as between Arabi and the Ezyptian Gov- 
ernment, there is not a single valid argument 
against his immediate execution. On one ground, 
and one only, the English Government could le- 
gitimately have saved his life, and in my judg- 
ment would have done well todo so. The Eng- 
lish general might have refused to surrender 
to the Khedive any prisoners of war, An evemy 
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who has once given up his sword to an English 
officer, may be considered to have escaped in a 
sense to England. It would have been far better 
to say to the Khedive, “‘ England cannot allow 
the punishment of men who, though rebels, 
are English prisoners of war,” than to give up 
our prisoners of war to the Khedive, who could 
never have taken them, and then interpose so as 
to prevent their being treated as the Egyptian 
Government would naturally treat rebels. There 
is much, as regards the interest and honor of Eng- 
land, in favor of saving the lifeof Arabi. But 
even now the best and most honorable way of 
protecting him would be to ask or demand his 
life trom the Khedive on the ground that he was 
our prisoner-of-war. As it is, the indirect and 
almost absurd attempts to protect the Egyptian 
rebel by forcing upon the Egyptian courts the 
appearance—it can be nothing more than the ap- 
pearance—of a trial according to English law, is 
one of those shams very likely not to benefit 
Arabi, and certain to bring discredit on Eng- 
land. 

The point, however, for your readers to notice 
is that all these irregular and illogical attempts 
to intervene in favor of a man whom we our- 
selves have allowed to be put on trial as a crimi- 
nal, and who undoubtedly has committed offen- 
ces, both as the head of a military revolt and as 
the leader of a rebellion, which in any European 
country would cause him to be shot, hung, or 
guillotined, are in fact concessions to the opinion 
that England is responsible for the government 
of Egypt. This opinion may be right or it may 
be wrong, but, whatever may be said in its 
favor, it is at bottom absolutely inconsistent with 
the notion that the right course for England isto 
leave Egypt alone. If Egypt is to govern itself, 
Egypt cannot be governed by us. If the Egyp- 
tians are not to be allowed to fail below the 
standard of good administration which approves 
itself to English ideas of justice, it is quite certain 
that England must, sooner or later, undertake 
the government of the Nile Valley. The English 
electorate—perhaps it may be said the English 
people at the present moment—wish that Egypt 
should be free, and also that the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment should carry out our ideas of policy, of 
justice, and of humanity. The wish is a natural 
one. Two things only cen be said against it: it 
rests upon the belief in two opinions which are, 
at bottom, inconsistent; its realization is op- 
posed to the nature of things. Meanwhile, ob- 
servers may notice the strange effects produced 
in politics by the temporary prevalence of two 
ideas as to Egyptian policy which cannot both 
be consistently carried out, and one of which 
must ultimately prevail over the other. 

A, V. DIcEY. 








THE PRUSSIAN ELECTIONS. 


BERLIN, October 30, 1882, 


I aM sorry to confess that I was mistaken in 
my estimate, in my last letter, of the results of 
the then approaching elections for the Prussian 
Landtag. They took place on the 26th instant, 
and have surprised all parties. The Conserva- 
tives had expected a great loss of votes, and con- 
sequently a decline of their weight in the Coun- 
cils of the State; the Ultramontanes, although 
they can rely on their always obedient follow- 
ers, apprehended a Liberal proponderance 
which would injure the Catholic balance of pow- 
er; and the Liberals unanimously counted upon 
a victory for themselves. If it had only been 
their aim to secure for themselves the same 
number of seats which they occupied in the last 
Landtag, they could be satisfied with the result. 
But the Liberal agitators sought to break down 
the influence of the allied Conservatives and 





Ultramontanes, and to become the leading factor 
in the development of our home policy. In this 
respect they have sadly failed. The new Land- 
tag, in its composition and party relations, will 
on the whole be just like the last one, and will 
have neither a Liberal nor a Conservative ma- 
jority. 

As in all indirect elections, the participation 
was small: not fifty per cent. of the electors ap- 
peared at the polls. Besides, the Government 
did all in its power to raise the Conservative 
breeze, which, it pretended, was sweeping all 
over the country. Mr. von Puttkamer, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, gerrymandered with great 
success, and intimidated his subordinates or 
even ordered them to appear at the boxes and 
vote for a Conservative. Suspected officers were 
threatened in the newspapers and by anonymous 
letters, and had to defend themselves against the 
charge of having voted for an opposition candi- 
date. Thus Mr. Greiff, director (chief assistant) 
of the Minister of Public Instruction, had to 
publish a card in which he denied such an impu- 
tation. The Gittingen Professor Dove answered 
with mere independence and pluck, Having 
been arraigned by the Government press as a 
fanatical Progressist, he retorted in the fol- 
lowing sharp and bitter reply: ‘I dispute 
the solidarity of the really Conservative inte- 
rests with Ultramontanism ; I consider the 
Conservative-Clerical compromises a great dan- 
ger to the rights of the Crown and to Pro- 
testantism ; and I find the Court preacher 
Stoecker’s so-called Christian Socialism not 
less unevangelical than his clerico-political doc- 
trines.” In some places—as, for instance, at 
Erfurt—the elections assumed quite a new fea- 
ture. The numerous railroad employees who, 
when the roads were private property, had 
voted the Liberal ticket, now, the roads having 
meantime become State property, under com- 
pulsion of their superiors voted for the Conserv- 
ative candidate. An eastern farmer, on being 
asked why this time he had voted for a Conserv- 
ative, while a year ago, in the elections for the 
Reichstag, he had declared himself in favor 
of a Liberal candidate, answered that at pre- 
sent he wanted to have all the taxes done 
away with, and that a year ago he had only 
intended by his vote that no new ones should be 
imposed. 

The great apathy of the people proves that the 
lamentable result of the election was not effected 
by the firm political resolve of the country, but 
by the entire lack of it. The voters cared as little 
for the Government's adherents as for its oppo- 
nents. Yet, despite the small vote and its dis- 
favor to the Liberals, I am of opinion that the 
latter have gained in numerical, although not io 
parliamentary strength. Ifthey have lost some 
seats in the east, they have won as many new 
ones in Holstein and Hanover. In round num- 
bers, the whole body of Liberals musters 140 
votes, the Conservatives of all shades 185, and 
the Centre, with the Guelphs, 100. Of the whole 
number of 433 members, 217 are required for a 
majority, which the Government, consequently, 
does not command, the Conservatives being 
short of it by thirty-two votes. It will therefore 
have to fall back on the good offices of the Cen- 
tre. As to professional calling, the new Landtag 
numbers thirty-eight Landrathe (with the excep- 
tion of two, the unconditional followers of the 
Government), six Regierungs-Praesidenten (un- 
scrupulous partisans of the Minister of the In- 
terior, like the French prefects), five active 
Ministers of State, and six Government Coun- 
cillors, making in all fifty-three strong sup- 
porters of any royal demand or measure. Be- 
sides, there are twenty Catholic priests and two 
Protestant clergymen, among the latter the 
notorious Stoecker. Why all the above Govern- 





ment officials have been elected is a mystery to 
me. They are paid for maintaining the Govern- 
ment’s policy, have no will of their own, and 
therefore cannot serve the people’s interest in 
case of a conflict. 

Strong efforts will be made to do away with 
Liberal laws and institutions, the Government 
being bound to realize its political-economical 
designs as far as they belong to the competency 
of the Landtag; but a satisfactory result is very 
doubtful, if not impossible, and the legislative 
business will for the next three years be crip- 
pled, if not brought to a standstill, for the 
Centre will on one side ask too high a price for 
its codperation, and on the other in its own in- 
terest cannot sacrifice the last bulwarks of free- 
dom. Eager as the Conservatives may be 
to abolish all the laws passed between 1807 and 
1878, they can only attain their end by compro- 
mising with the Centre, and the anxiety of being 
cheated out of their share of the booty is so 
great as to make harmonious action impossible. 
The Liberals again, instead of being able to form 
a majority and to embody their tendencies in 
some new organic laws, continue, as they have 
been, a mere minority, which can only defend 
what it created under more favorable auspices. 
They have themselves to blame for their want 
of success. Instead of concentrating all their 
endeavors in fighting the common enemy, some 
of their leaders fell out and quarrelled among 
themselves. In some parts of the country the 
so-called Progressists tried to conquer seats from 
the National Liberals, and were partly~ success- 
ful in this nefarious and suicidal policy. Years 
of sad experience must pass before German 
politicians will learn to do away with side issues, 
and to subordinate their petty jealousies and pet 
measures to a great common cause. In the 
above-named provinces of Holstein and Han- 
over the Liberals carried the great majority of 
the elections, for the sole reason that they followed 
the advice of Mr. Haenel, of whom I wrote in 
my last letter, and offered a united front to the 
Conservatives, while in Brandenburg and Saxony 
they were badly beaten, because they were split 
by the intrigues of some wily demagogues. In 
the large cities, with the sole exception of Co- 
logne, the Liberals have maintained the ground 
which they have always possessed. Here all 
their mistakes and shortcomings could not injure 
their cause, but in the country, beginning with 
the suburbs of Berlin, they have suffered partial 
defeats. 

While no party reached its aims, the only man 
who came victorious out of the last struggle is 
the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. von Putt- 
kamer. Whether he will be able to follow up 
his victory remains to beseen. In my opinion 
all legislative business in Prussia that is not based 
upon the liberal ideas and forces of the middle 
classes is doomed to sterility. In no respect 
is the effect of the last election to be more re- 
gretted than in its relations to the contest with 
Rome, and the treatment of the so-called Kul- 
turkampf. Our ultra-Conservatives have been 
and still are eagerly working to enter into a 
most intimate alliance with the Centre; the so- 
called Free Conservatives still pretend to be shy 
and fastidious, and parade their principles; but 
whenever the proper moment comes the Govern- 
ment will order them to follow suit, and, 
being (in their majority) a set of de- 
pendent officeholders, they must obey Bis- 
marck’s dictates. The only chance of salvation 
lies in the Ultramontanes themselves. They of 
late have become more overbearing than ever, 
for they know very well that they can impose 
terms upon the Government. I hope that their 
demands will prove so extravagant that even 
the Gerlachs, Stoeckers, Kleists, and the small 
fry will be forced to let matters stand as they 
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are now. In the matter of “simultaneous” 
schools—i. e., primary schools, in which the chil- 
dren, irrespective of their creed, are instructed 
in Biblical history and religious elementary 
knowledge—the Government has already yield- 
ed, but the Senate does not thank it for this 
important concession, and accepts it only as its 
due. Mr. Schloezer in Rome, able diplo- 
mat as he may be, cannot affect anything, be- 
cause he has nothing or not enough to offer to 
insatiable Rome. On the eve of leaving Berlin, 
in a conversation with a friend, he expressed his 
longing for Washington, where he found him- 
self more comfortable and less troubled. 

The Landtag will be convened by the middle 
of November. At the end of the year you will 
hear more from me on the Roman campaign. 

+ + 4. 








Correspondence. 


JEFFERSON'S PORTRAIT OF COLUMBUS. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Jefferson, when American Minister in 
Paris about a hundred years ago, obtained the 
best copy possible of what he considered an 
original portrait of Columbus, in the Uffizi gal- 
lery in Florence. ._He deemed it, as he wrote, 
‘‘of public concern that our country should not 
be without it.” In 1814 he spoke of it as one of 
his chief jewels at Monticello. In his drawing- 
room there, it hung the second among four por- 
traits on the left as one entered. What has 
become of this pictorial memorial? is a very 
natural question, and the more after one has 
vainly sought for any further notice of it either 
in Jefferson’s complete works or in the volume 
on his ‘Domestic Life.’ Having applied to 
Lossing and Parton without gaining any inkling 
of its fate, I betook myself to Miss Randolph, 
the granddaughter of Jefferson, who has written 
about him so much and so well. Her answer to 
my inquiries was that the Columbus, having 
been reserved at the sale of Mr. Jefferson’s 
effects, was sent to Boston, where it was sup- 
posed there would be a better chance of selling 
it toadvantage. She added : 


- “Tt was intrusted to Mr. Coolidge, who mar- 
ried my aunt. They are both now dead, and I 
wrote to their daughter, telling her of your de- 
sire to know about the Columbus. She writes 
that she knows nothing of it, and would not 
know that such a picture had been at Monticello 
but for the fact that it is mentioned in my book. 
I have often wished to trace this picture up, but 
sup) there is now no hope of doing so. My 
uncle has been dead only three years, and a 
single word from him would have told all.” 


Thus my research seemed fruitless. Yet it 
was my fortune to discover the lost likeness—if 
not America, at least its discoverer. The word 
‘*Boston” put me on the track. The curious 
portrait, I knew, must gravitate to that old 
curiosity shop, the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. I found it noticed in their Proceedings 
(vol. ii., pp. 23, 25) as presented by Israel Thorn- 
dike in 1835, and described by him as ‘‘a copy 
from an original in the gallery of Medicis at 
Florence for Thomas Jefferson.” It was grati- 
fying to discover that Jefferson’s favorite hangs 
just where he would have it—in a hall of that 
Historical Society which has done most to eluci- 
date the annals of the country over which Jef- 
ferson presided, and of the continent which Co- 
lumbus revealed. 

No one will object to my claim to have dis- 
covered the Jeffersonian Columbus who considers 
that it was unknown not only to such a specialist 
as Parton, but even to the writer of the article 
on portraits of Columbus in the catalogue of 








books bequeathed to the Boston Public Library 
by George Ticknor. If that writer had known 
of it, he could not have passed it in silence ; for, 
besides a dozen portraits, he gives accounts of 
many engravings, and even woodcuts and photo- 
graphs. He was, however, ignorant not only of 
Jefferson’s copy, but of its original in Florence, 
which, though itself a copy, is older than any 
one whatever in all his long list can be proved 
to be. Whence it came is too long a story for 
the heel of a letter, but worth telling. 


J. D. BUTLER. 
MADISON, WIs., Nov. 2, 1882. 





EXTRA-HAZARDOUS FIREMEN’S 
VICE IN WISCONSIN. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 


Srr: In the November 2 issue of the Nation, 
in commenting upon the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin in Reif v. Page, you make 
use of the following language : 


‘* The Supreme Court of Wisconsin has decided 
that it is not in all cases the duty of firemen to 
rescue people from burning buildings. Some 
time ago, when the Beckwith House at Osh- 
kosh was in flames, one Paige offered $5,000 
to any one who would save his wife. Charles 
Reif, a fireman on duty at the time, closed with 
Mr. Paige, saved Mrs. Paige, and claimed the 
reward. Mr. Paige ref to pay, and Reif 
brought a suit pi him, which he lost. The 
Supreme Court, however, has now ordered a 
new trial on the ground that the rescue involved 
‘imminent peril’ to the plaintiff’s life, and that 
it = not his duty to expose himself to such 
peril. 


SER- 


This statement is scarcely correct. Every de- 
cision must be considered with reference to the 
facts upon which it is based. The act of the 
plaintiff was almost foolhardy. Two attempts 
to rescue Mrs. Paige had failed, and under the 
circumstances any possibility of rescuing any- 
thing but the body of Mrs. Paige seemed hope 
less, and, as a matter of fact, only her body was 
recovered. Under the circumstances it was not 
contended by the defendant that it was the duty 
of the plaintiff to attempt the rescue, but it was 
simply insisted that the act of the plaintiff 
‘‘ was in the nature of extra or extra-hazardous 
services in the hne or scope of his duty,” and 
being so, the law would not allow him to make 
a contract for a reward. Issue was not joined 
upon the question whether or not the peril was 
so great as to release Reif from any further 
duty in the matter, but it was conceded that it 
was; and the Supreme Court simply held that, it 
not being his duty to attempt the rescue, the act 
when performed could not be held to be a service 
within the “line or scope ” of plaintiff’s duty, so 
as to preclude his entering into a contract for 
its performance. 

I think a careful reading of the opinion in 
connection with the facts will show that the 
facts themselves, the provisions of the charter of 
Oshkosh, and the admissions of counsel for the 
defence, took the question of plaintiff's duty as 
fireman out of the case, and left only the ques- 
tion whether he could enter into a contract for 
a reward for services not his duty to perform, 
and that this was all the Supreme Court at- 
tempted to decide. Anything more would have 
been obiter.—Very respectfully, 

BRaDLEY G. SCHLEY. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 8, 1882. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Allow me to correct an error in your 
issue of November 2 which causes you to mis- 
represent an upright and honorable man. In 
your criticism of the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin in Reif v. Paige, you say : 
“One Paige offered $5,000 to any one who would 





save his wife. Charles Reif . closed with 
Mr. Paige, saved Mrs. Paige, and claimed the 
reward. Mr. Paige refused to pay, and Reif 
brought suit. . . The truth is, the offer of 
Mr. Paige existed only in the allegations of the 
plaintiff. At the beginning of the fire Mr. Paige 
was out of town, and knew nothing of the peril 
of his wife till after the firemen had begun their 
attempt to save her. If Mr. Paige had made 
the offer attributed to him, the case of Reif v. 
Paige would never have reached a court docket, 
and the Supreme Court of Wisconsin would 
have escaped rendering a very discreditable de- 
cision, and have saved itself the well merited 
criticism of the Nation.—Very respectfully, 
JAMES A, HAiGnr. 
BISMARCK, D. T., Nov. 8, 1882. 


THE THEATRE OF EPIDAUROS. 


To THE EpITorR OF THE NATION : 

Sir : In the notice of the excavations of the 
Theatre of Epidauros by Mr. Ludlow, based on 
the reports of the ephor charged with the work, 
I see repeated the absurd story of the discovery 
of the Hygieia of Polykleitos. I visited Epidan- 
ros shortly after the uncovering of the theatre, 
and saw the so-called Hygieia, which may be 
an Hygieia or any other female goddess, but is 
not by Polykleitos or any artist of his epoch, but 
a bad piece of late archaicism—as wretched a 
piece of Roman work as anybody ever saw in 
Greece. Nobody but Kavvadias held the opinion 
of its being the work of Polykleitos, and a fel 
low-ephor who accompanied me over the ground 
laughed very heartily over what he called one 
of Kavvadias’s discoveries. The statue is so bad 
that though I went chiefly to photograph it, i 
declined to waste a plate on it. Nor was there 
any very good fragment among those discov- 
ered up to that time—all were late Roman work. 
I understood, just before leaving Athens, that 
there had recently been found between the the- 
atre and tholus some very good fragments ; but 
there is no one among the ephors whose judg- 
ment on a matter of purely artistic excellence I 
would give much for, though I hope such bhin- 
ders as this attribution of the so-called Hygieia 
to the time of Polykleitos would be found to be 
rare with them. There was, @ priori, no reason 
to hope for the discovery of any statues in the 
theatre ; but in that part of the sanctuary be- 
tween the theatre and tholus, and in the tholus, 
there was hope that some of the statues and in- 
scriptions described by Pausanias might be 
found. There was visible above ground no 
trace of the limits of the peribolus, but the po- 
sition of the tholus is clearly shown by a portion 
of the wall. 

The most remarkable fact brought out, not 
into new but clearer light, was the indifference 
of the Greeks as to the solidity of the structures 
they were supposed to regard with most pride. 
The auditorium is simply scooped out of a hill- 
side of soil, not rock, except in one or two 
points ; and the stone-work of the passages and 
seats is laid directly on the earth, without any 
preparation or foundation. The stones were 
every where upheaved by the rocts and stems of 
trees which had gone down or come up between 
them. There was not even loose rubble to lay 
them on. This indifference of the most artistic 
builders to the permanence of their work is re- 
peated in St. Mark’s at Venice, where the piers 
were laid on piles six feet long, covered with a 
yard of loose rubble. 

The remains of the scena and the passage-walls 
leading to the orchestra show, by the thoroughly 
calcined marble, that the theatre was destroyed 
by fire. W. J, 8, 

FLORENCE, Oct, 25, 1882, 
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POLITICAL “NEXTS.” 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: It was not the Republican party which 
was defeated yesterday. The Republican rank 
and tile, the ‘* political nobodies” who constitute 
the bone and sinew of the party, simply whipped 
out of the camp the drum-majors who were not 
leaders and who would not be led. They whip- 
ped them well that they might know that they 
were whipped and were no more wanted. The 
remedy is bitter—and not least that, in the over- 
whelming, such things bave happened as that 
Massachusetts men must, for the first time, 
blush to own their birthright. The old Bay 
State permits the most arrant demagogue with- 
in her borders to present bimself as at this time 
her typical and representative citizen—her choice 
as chief. For this, also, the Republican party 
has to thank its ‘** leaders.” 

When the “‘ scratching * movement, one among 
the several small beginnings of the overwhelm- 
ing Independent sentiment of to-day, was start- 
ed in New York in 1879, its promoters sincerely 
believed that only by fearless and even “ reck- 
less” protest against Machine management and 
bad nominations could their party be saved 
from defeut in 1880, The Nation was one of the 
first among the few journals, amid the chorus 
of jeers now transformed into a pean of praise 
for “‘ young men in politics,” which fearlessly 
recognized the truth of this position. That 
position has since been doubly made good in the 
victory of Garfield and in the defeat of Arthur. 
Had Garfield lived, and shown in living the 
same splendid courage that he showed in dying, 
it goes without saying that the Republican 
party would have held its own (the words have 
literal meaning) to-day, 

It has been doubly unfortunate that the Presi- 
dent made by Guiteau’s shot is, as he was, a 
drum-major and not a general. There is no 
magic in a vote to change a political manager in 
the twinkling of an eye intoa statesman. And 
there seems to be here a lesson in the necessity of 
fearlessness and thorough methods if political re- 
form is tobe won. When the Chicago Conven- 
tion was held the Young Republicans of Massa- 
chusetts and the Independents of Pennsylvania 
joined with the “‘scratchers” of New York in 
sending a representation which was in daily <es- 
sion at Chicago under the chairmanship of Wayne 
MacVeagh. It was a committee of this body 
that, in the galleries of the Convention, drafted 
the original of the civil-service plank, which, 
despite Mr. Conkling’s efforts, was put into the 
platform by the pluck of the Massachusetts 
delegates on the floor of the Convention and 
the inspired blunder of Flanagan of Texas. 
To the vigor chiefly of some of the Pennsylva- 
nia Independents, with the awful example of the 
20,000 New York “‘scratchers” to prove that 
‘if you nominate Grant, you can’t elect him,” 
it was in good part due that the ‘‘Grant col- 
umn” was prevented from recruiting, and the 
selection of Garfield made a possibility. These 
two points gained, the younger men proposed 
to keep at work till the third point was won 
and the victory clinched by the nomination of a 
Vice-President in keeping. Certain of the elder 
Independents feared, and induced them against 
their will and faith to “let well enough alone.” 
General Garfield’s friends ‘‘gave away” the 
Vice-Presidency to placate Mr. Conkling, and 
the result of placating Mr. Conkling we know 
to-day. The fearlessness of Republican Inde- 
pendents, so far as it went, made victory possi- 

ble in 1880, and had they been as fully fearless 
in 1880 as in 1882, the defeat of 1882 might not 
have been. 

The men who cast the balance-of-power vote 
which rolled up yesterday’s majorities against a 


Republican Administration simply fulfilled the 








‘duties of an American citizen” well set forth 
in Nordhoff’s ‘ Politics for Young Americans’: 


“Tt is your duty to act generally with some 
political party, and to exert your influence upon 
its leaders to induce the nomination of capable 
and honest men for office. And itis your duty, 
if your party nominates a bad man, to vote 
against him, and thus keep the public and gene- 
ral good before your eyes, and set an example 
of true public spirit before your fellows, 

“lt is vour duty to watch the conduct of pub- 
lic officers, to see that they perform their duties 
and observe their constitutional limitations; and 
if they do not, then it is your duty to help to ex- 
rose them, and at the elections to punish them. 
For it is only by such vigilance that a nation 
can preserve its liberties unimpaired.” 


Itake it that these men, despite yesterday’s 
results, are still Republicans, anxious to vote 
with the Republican party if they are permitted. 
They require good men—deeds, not words—a 
clean party. They have rejected President 
Arthur and Stalwartism; nor do they take more 
kindly to Mr. Blaine and Jingoism. They look 
upon the Republican party as on the whole em- 
bodying the intelligence and self-governing capa- 
city of the safe middle class,and representing that 
“ liberty regulated by law” which is “the spirit 
of Saxon progress,” albeit witha tendency to over- 
centralization which it is their desire to check. 
They have seen the Democratic party, until the 
nomivation of Cleveland, cap every Republican 
blunder with a greater blunder of its own; they 
fear that under the domination of its more igno- 
rant lower class, overruling the leadership of its 
better men, liberty would become license; and 
they do not see in it the strength to resist, after 
victory, the pressure of its hungry hordes, But 
they mean to be patriots, not partisans, and to 
vote according to facts. 

If, therefore, the Republican party, having 
still a year’s grace of Congressional majority, 
uses that year to redeem the civil service, and to 
take such reasonable steps toward tarn/f reform 
as Republican revenue reformers require, and 
otherwise to meet the popular demand, it will 
deserve and recall the balance of-power vote. 
If, in default of this, the Democratic party, vic- 
torious in New York, proves its willingness to 
promote civil service reform in the nation by 
legulizing it in the State, and otherwise shows a 
self restraint that will make power safe in its 
hands, it will deserve and obtain the balance-of.- 
power vote. If both parties continue rotten, 
double-faced, and bliad, Independents must 
make up their minds to stand out by themselves, 
to cast a conscience vote for a third candidate in 
1884, and to organize as a third party, which 
shall eventually be one of two. 

I take it that the principles which Indepen- 
dents desire to see put in practice by the Repub- 
lican party, and on which, should need come, 
they will unite by themselves, are mainly these: 

Civil-service reform—the ‘‘ paramount neces- 
sity,” without which no party, old or new, can 
stay in power and keep pure, 

Revenue reform—to the extent of the aban- 
donment of tariff monopolies and of extreme 
duties; the freeing of our shipping from present 
restrictions; and the removal of duties on raw 
materials in the true interest of American 
manufactures and of American commerce, so 
that America may compete with England in the 
markets of the world, and American working- 
men in turn have the best the world can send 
them at a fair price. 

Honest money—so far as this again becomes 
an issue in connection with repudiation and 
“readjustment,” the silver schemes, and the 
banking system. 

Restriction of menopolies from abuse of privi- 
lege. 

Municipal Home Rule, independent of party, 





on a business basis, and with municipal elections 
separated from National and State elections. 

The following, it may be suggested, are also 
desiderata in political methods to be sought by 
Independents: 

(a) The making of the House of Representa- 
tives more responsive to the people by holding 
elections so that members shall take their seats 
at once, instead of a year behind the issues on 
which they were elected. 

(b) Wider freedom of choice of Congressmen 
witbin the State, so that if an able Representa- 
tive is rejected by party machinations in his own 
district, public opinion will support him in seek- 
ing a constituency elsewhere. 

(c) The election of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent by a more direct vote, so that an unfit candi- 
date for Vice-President need not be voted for 
with the Presidential candidate. And proper 
provision for tbe Presidential count. 

(d) Tbe supply of voting papers by the elec- 
tion authorities, with the names of all the can- 
didates, from which to designate a choice, as a 
remedy against fraud, ‘‘ trading,” and the waste 
and cost to candidates of the present system. 

(ec) The protection of primary elections by 
legal enactments against fraud. 

There is, nevertheless, no greater mistake than 
to suppose that any political nostrum or panacea 
can cure all political ills, or obviate imperfec- 
tions which will continue as long as human na- 
ture lasts. Civil-service reform itself will not 
dispense with the need for the wholesome and 
alert public opinion which is the true safeguard 
of popular institutions, and the reawakening of 
which has been, after all, the great service of the 
independent movement. R. R. BOWKER. 


New YorK, November 8, 1882, 


Notes. 


D. APPLETON & Co. have what any house might 
esteem the privilege of putting their American 
imprint on the captivating Parchment Series of 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. These handy vol- 
umes prove that clearness of print is an equiva- 
lent for largeness of type, while the smaller 
letter both makes the elegance of the page and 
allows of much stowage in a small compass. 
The two volumes to which we are speaking are 
Mr. Austin Dobson’s entertaining collection of 
‘Eighteenth Century Essays,’ already noticed 
by us during the past summer, and the first vol- 
ume of the Parchment Shakspere—one of twelve 
—which has a larger type than the work just 
mentioned. The priceis far from dear. This 
series will be continued by the publication of 
‘ The Christian Year,’ ‘Gay’s Fables,’ edited by 
Mr. Austin Dobson, a selection of ‘Shelley’s Let- 
ters,’ by Mr, Richard Garnett, Mr, Mark Patti- 
son’s annotated edition of ‘Milton’s Sonnets,’ 
Tennyson’s earlier poems in two volumes, and 
‘French Lyrics,’ selected and arranged by Mr. 
G. Saintsbury. 

On the other hand, a Scotch publisher, Mr. 
David Douglas, of Edinburgh, whose publica- 
tions bave a rare excellence of manufacture, is 
giving Mr. Howells’s novels a very taking shape. 
His pocket issues of ‘A Foregone Conclusion’ 
and ‘ Their Wedding Journey,’ though bound in 
paper, are elegant in those particulars which de- 
termine the taste of book-making. We must 
add tbat this is an author’s edition, and that it 
wili be continued. 

Harper & Bros. have added ‘The Friendships 
of Mary Russell Mitford’ to their Franklin 
Square Library, besides giving it the more en- 
during book form ; and, in the Shakspere series 
edited by Mr. W. J. Rolfe, have brought out in 
as many volumes the three parts of “King 
Henry the Sixth.” 
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The eighth part of Reiss and Stiibel’s ‘ Necro- 
polis of Ancon in Peru’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.) has 
a very varied assortment of colored plates, be- 
ginning with a charming landscape showing the 
mode of burial under great potsherds. Then 
the little belongings of the deceased buried with 
him are pictured—sundry fabrics, and provisions 
for the long journey. Fringed loin girdles of 
fine colors are another curiosity, and there is a 
liberal array of woollen and cotton satchels, 
handbags, pouches, and nets of dainty design. 
Calabashes with incised or in-burnt ornamenta- 
tion ; metal ornaments and utensils of copper, 
silver, and their alloy, and one lead ball with a 
bit of mother-of pear] let in ; delicate wooden 
implements for weaving : cloths of cotton trim- 
med with woollen borders, on one of which the 
liama furnishes the decorative motive; and, 
finally, the clothes and toys of dolls, even to 
sandals such as are still worn—these are the 
subjects of the remaining plates, exquisitely de- 
lineated. 

The tenth ‘ Publishers’ Trade List Annual’ (F. 
Leypoldt) has an improvement which will be 
appreciated by every one who has occasion to 
consult this collection of publishers’ catalogues. 
In place of the so-called reference list of books 
recorded during the year in the Publishers’ 
Weekly, the monthly record from July to July 
is given with the appended notes, which are 
always a useful guide to the character of the 
works on which they are bestowed. The loss of 
convenience in not having the whole series under 
one alphabet as hitherto is fully compensated by 
a subject and author-index. 

The ‘‘making of England,” to say nothing of 
France and Germany, insures to Cesar’s ‘Com- 
mentaries on the Gallic War’ a lasting preémi- 
nence above all other Latin prose for beginners 
of Anglo-Saxon birth. For this reason, doubt- 
less, the same writer’s ‘Civil War’ has taken a 
subordinate place as a text-book or been wholly 
neglected. Its comparative brevity, . however, 
and hardly greater difficulty make it excellently 
well adapted for reading at sight after the 
‘Gallic War’ bas been mastered ; while its per- 
sonal and historical interest justifies the extra 
time that may be given to it. Prof. Perrin’s 
edition, just published in the best manner by the 
University Publishing Company, is one of the 
most thoroughly equipped text-books we have 
ever met with. Perhaps for beginners the ex- 
planatory notes are too helpful ; but for students 
who come to them from the ‘Gallic War’ they 
will serve the purposes of a review, while the 
various appendices supply compact and easily 
remembered information of much value as to 
the chief actors in the narrative, the constitution 
of the later Republic, the organization of Cesar’s 
army, etc. The book has a vocabulary. 

Griffith & Farran, London, have published a 
threepenny pamphlet, ‘ Key to all the Waverley 
Novels, in Chronological Sequence,’ by Henry 
Grey (New York: E,. P. Dutton & Co.). These 
are ‘condensed novels” in another than the 
Bret Harte sense. A list of the principal cha- 
racters follows the title of each one, and the 
story is then briefly outlined, ‘Ivanhoe,’ for ex- 
ample, being compressed into less than a page, 
while ‘The Pirate’ takes a little more. Such 
abstracts have their use both for those who 
have, and those who have not, read Scott. One 
of our countrywomen’s industry has already 
provided a ‘Waverley Dictionary’ (Chicago : S. 
C. Griggs & Co.). 

A companion or rival to ‘Uncle Remus,’ 
namely, ‘ Uncle Gabe Tucker : a Collection of 
Poems and Sketches in Negro Dialect,’ by J. A. 
Macon, is in the press of J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

An article in the Library Journal for Oc- 
tober, on the selection of books for Sunday- 
school libraries, and their introduction to chil- 





dren, by Mr. S. S. Green, of the Worcester 
Free Library has a practical interest for all 
parents, ministers, and superintendents who can- 
not abide the Sunday-school literature of past 
years, 

Harvard University Bulletin No. 23 concludes 
Mr. Scudder’s ‘‘ Bibhography of Fossil Insects,” 
the ‘‘ Calendar of the Lee MSS.,” and the “ List 
of American Authors in Geology and Palzon- 
tology.” The index to the maps in Petermann’s 
Mittheilungen is continued. 

A list of special subjects and books of refe- 
rence, for use in connection with Dr. W. H. Car- 
penter’s actual course of lectures on the Old 


Norse Literature, bas been published by the | 


Johns Hopkins University. 

Beginning with the first Saturday in January 
of the coming year, the monthly New York 
Medical Journal will be issued as a weekly, fol- 
lowing the example of similar periodicals in 
other cities. 

J. W. Bouton will be the American publisher 
of F. G. Dumas’s forthcoming Art Annual 
(Annuaire illustré des Beaux-Arts), uniform 
with the same editor’s Catalogue of the Paris 
Salon. It will contain original drawings after 
the principal pictures in the Exhibitions of Lon- 
don, Paris, Antwerp, Lausanne, Rome, Moscow, 
Buda-Pesth, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, New 
York, and the Vienna International Exhibition. 

A new novel, ‘L’Evangéliste,’ by Alpbonse 
Daudet, will appear simultaneously in French 
and German toward the end of January. 

It may be recalled by some that M. Francisque 
Sarcey, the eminent French dramatic critic, 
was graduated from the Ecole Normale, fourth 
in a class in which M. Taine and M. About were 
first and second. M. Sarcey is writing a sermes 
of ‘‘Souvenirs Personnels” in the Revue Poli- 
tique et Littéraire, and the last two numbers 
have contained an interesting account of the 
sayings and doings of this remarkable class at 
the School. From M. Abcut we might expect 
jokes, but it is with some surprise that we read 
of the schoolboy pranks in which the grave and 
erudite M. Taine took part. 


—A correspondent thinks that the late Bayard 
Taylor was himself in error in censuring (in the 
preface to the first volume of his translation of 
‘ Faust’) Hayward’s rendering of the line: 
“Mein Lied ertént der unbekannten Menge,” 
““ My sorrow voices itself to the strange throng,” 
instead of ‘‘My song sounds to the unknown 
multitude.” ‘‘Other English translators, I no- 
tice,” says Mr. Taylor, ‘have followed Mr. 
Hayward in mistaking Lied for Leid.” But the 
question is not so clear as our correspondent 
imagines. Leid appeared in the first edition 
(1808) of the first part of ‘Faust,’ which was the 
basis of all the later editions, many being printed 
from the same plates. Goethe was notoriously 
careless regarding the text of his works, and 
later complete editions were not always corrected 
by him, even when manifest typographical and 
other errors existed. Two editions of ‘ Faust’ 
appeared in 1825, one having Lied and one Leid. 
Goethe's secretaries, Riemer and Eckermann, 
undertook an edition of Goethe's works (1835-7) 
after his death, based upon the original manu- 
scripts. In this, Lied appears. Some editions 
follow Goethe's last edition (‘‘ Ausgabe aus letzter 
Hand”), which has Leid, and others Riemer. 
The two most recent commentators, Von Loeper 
and Schroer, give Leid, while equally critical 
scholars, as Goedeke, Kurz, Diintzer, and Car- 
riere adopt Lied; which is most generally ac- 
cepted. 

—Karl Knortz’s ‘Shakespeare in Amerika: 
Eine literarhistorische Studie’ (Berlin : T. Hof- 
mann ; 1882; pp. 85, 8vo) is the first consider- 
able attempt, to our knowledge, to give an ac- 


count of the development of the study of Shak- 
spere in this country. It has an interest, there- 
fore, wholly apart from its merits, as a con- 
tribution to a special department of our lite- 
rary history. The author has had access to 
some of our most valuable collections, and has 
evidently made a diligent search for ivforma- 
tion. The notice of these collections, with which 
he naturally begins his book, is chiefly devoted 
to the description of a few in private hands. 


| The one in the Boston Public Library is simply 


referred to as having a good copy of the First 


| Folio and a catalogue, and mention is made of 


| the State of Massachusetts). 


the ‘‘sogenannte Lenox Library im Staate 
Massachusetts” (the so-called Lenox Library in 
Works relating to 


| Shakspere’s life and opinions are first treated, 


considerable space being given to some perfectly 


| worthless productions, so far as Shakspere is 
| concerned, of temperance advocates and spiritu- 
| alist writers. So, in the account of the Baconian 





theory of the authorship of the plays, several 
pages are about books of no value whatever, 
while that of Judge Holmes is dismissed with a 
mere mention. The more prominent critics and 
editors of the forty different editions of Shak 
spere’s works with which Mr. Knortz credits 
this country have, with a few exceptions, brief 
notices. On White and Furness particularly he 
bestows well-merited praise. The most attention 
is paid to the veteran Hudson, of whom he says 
that he has done more than any living writer to 
make Shakspere’s works accessible and intelligi- 
ble to the masses. Mr. Knortz curiously ascribes 
the popularity of Shakspere in America, in large 
measure, to the influence of the clergy, and to 
the custom which publishers of periodicals have 
of offering copies of his works as premiums for 
new subscribers. Of the influence which was 
felt half a century before a critic began to write, 
or an edition was published, and has far out- 
weighed every other since, that of the stage, 
Mr. Knortz says nothing. In the concluding 
paragraphs of his book he mentions as the actors 
who have distinguished themselves in Shak- 
sperian characters ‘‘the elder and younger 
Booth, Forrest, and Janauschek.” This mono- 
graph, to sum up, lacks both completeness and 
perspective. 


—Francis George Shaw, whose person, name, 
and good works have been familiar to New- 
Yorkers for the past thirty years, died on Nov. 8 
at his home on Staten Island, aged seventy- 
three. He was born in Boston in 1809, the son 
of Robert Gould Shaw, one of the merchant 
princes of that city. He took, we believe, a part 
of the course at Harvard College, and thereupon 
entered his father’s firm. In 1840 he retired upon 
acompetence, and in 1549 removed to this city. 
His only son, Colonel Robert Gould Shaw, fell, 
as is we.l known, at the head of a Massachusetts 
regiment of colored troops at Fort Wagner in 
1863. Of four daughters, one married Col. 
Charles R. Lowell, who fell at Cedar Creek in 
1864; another, Gen. Francis C, Barlow; ond the 
other two, Messrs. George William Curtis and 
Robert B. Minturn respectively. Mr. Shaw was 
an early abolitionist, and a warm personal friend 
of William Lloyd Garrison. The movement set 
on foot in the second year of the war on behalf of 
the freedmen powerfully enlisted hissympathies; 
and more than ever after the death of his son he 
dedicated his leisure and his means to the eleva- 
tion and protection of these unfortunates. He 
became the president of the New York associa- 
tion for the relief of the freedmen, and, on the 
consolidation of the various local societies under 
one harmonizing management estaniished at 
New York, had an active share in the direc- 
tion of the American Freedmen’s Aid Associa- 
tion. This was his last prominent public ser- 
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vice. Mr. Shaw possessed a very ardent tem- 
perament, animated by a spirit of pure phi- 
lanthropy, and controlled by the utmost tender- 
ness and delicacy of feeling and the highest 
breeding. Like the type which he exemplified, 
his ideals were strongly socialistic. In 1848 he 
translated Pellerin’s ‘ Life of Fourier’; and with- 
in a year he has supplied every member of the 
Society for Political Education, at his own ex- 
pense, with a copy of Mr. Henry George’s ‘ Pro- 
gressand Poverty.’ He was an uncompromising 
free-trader. His home was thecentre of great in- 
tellectual vivacity, and the scene of the most 
beautiful and unstinted hospitality. Mr. Shaw’s 
iiterary monument is not inconsiderable. Inad- 
dition to the biography already named, he trans- 
lated several of the works of George Sand—‘ Con- 
suelo,’ ‘M. Sylvestre,’ ‘Le Compagnon du Tour 
de France ’—and Zschokke's ‘ History of Switzer- 
land.’ 


—From the near approach of the planet Venus 
to the earth in the latter months of the present 
year, and the occurrence of a favorable epoch 
for searching for a supposed satellite of the 
planet, unusual interest attaches to a communi- 
cation in the last number of Copernicus, by Dr. 
Schjellerup, of Copenhagen. For more than a 
century this satellite has maintained its charac- 
ter as one of the myths of astronomy, and the 
rapid progress in the art of telescope-making has 
availed nothing toward clearing it up. Dr. 
Schorr has written a book about it, indeed, in 
which he sets down all the known observations 
which may be interpreted as pointing to the ex- 
istence of a satellite of Venus. It was on com- 
paring his list with the old ledgers of the Copen- 
hagen Observatory that Dr. Schjellerup discov- 
ered the omission of seven observations made in 
1761 by Roedkiaer, and one in 1768 by C. Horre- 
bew and two other observers. These observa- 
tions had never been published, and their exact 
transcription, together with the original obser- 
vations of 1764, form the substance of Dr. 
Schjellerup’s paper. He remarks, further, that 
to any one wishing to explain them it will 
always cause the greatest difficulty that all the 
observations of the supposed satellite, except 
those of Fontana, Cassini, and Short, were made 
within the space of ten years (1759-68), while no- 
thing of the kind has ever been seen since, On 
the occasion of the last transit of Venus, in 1874, 
not a few observers scrutinized the solar disk 
very closely, but none of them remarked a satel- 
lite; and Venus was observed by Professors 
Hall and Holden, with the great telescope of the 
Naval Observatory, from October, 1877, until 
March, 1878, but no satellite was ever seen. The 
discovery of such a body would be of the last 
importance in astronomy, as the data would 
speedily accumulate for an accurate evaluation 
of the mass of Venus—a constant otherwise de- 
terminable only with great labor, and at present 
known only with meagre precision. 

—There is in the possession of a Russian biblio- 
phile one of the most remarkable unica in the 
world. M. Feuillet de Conches, the author of the 
*‘Causeries d'un Curieux,’ and Master of Ce- 
remonies to Napoleon III., had La Fontaine's 
‘Fables’ translated into a number of languages, 
and a single copy magnificently printed by Didot. 
He then sent the volume, an enormous folio with 
large margins, into “all the kingdoms of the 
world,” with requests from the Ambassadors of 
the various Powers that artists in the different 
countries should illustrate the great fabulist, each 
in his own style and after the fashion of the 
country. Aud as when some clerk sends a postal 
card around the world, with a request that each 
postmaster shall put upoa it the stamp of his office 
anda note of the time whea it passed through his 
hands, and the card thus cast upon the waters 








returns after many days, so the volume of the 
“Curieux” returned laden with the contributions 
of many illustrious hands: the Sultan Abdul- 
Aziz, the King of Portugal, the King of Sweden, 
and, nearer home, Ingres, Eugéne Delacroix, 
Paul Delaroche, Corot, Millet, the Duc d’ Orléans, 
the Princess Marie, the Princess Mathilde, and 
many more. 


—* Das Wissen der Gegenwart ” is the title of a 
new series of popular works projected by the 
house of G. Freytag, in Leipzig. It is in two 
divisions, History and Natural History. The 
volumes, of nearly 300 pages, are neatly and 
clearly printed, bound in cloth, and astonishing- 
ly cheap—one mark (twenty-five cents) apiece. 
In the Natural History section, treatises upon 
Meteorology, Insects, the Sun, etc.; in the His- 
torical, four volumes upon Australia, one each 
upon the Modern Drama, Russia, Morocco,ete., are 
announced. The series begins with a very valu- 
able work, a History of the Thirty Years’ War, 
in three volumes, by the distinguished historian, 
Anton Gindely, of Prague. These three neat 
volumes, costing less than a dollar all told, give 
us the ripe results of the studies of the highest 
living authority upon this important period ; 
and, as Gindely’s great work has as yet hardly 
advanced beyond its threshold, we have here 
conclusions for which we should otherwise have 
had to wait for years. For he tells us in his pre- 
face that his studies in the archives are com- 
pleted for a large portion of the war, and his 
opinions are formed, although their full proof is 
not yet forthcoming. On the vexed question of 
Waldstein’s guilt (the correct form of the name) 
his mind is not yet fully made up, although he 
inclines to accept the old opinion, that he was 
false to his master. The book is written in a 
sober, earnest style, worthy of its subject. It is 
illustrated with between thirty and forty cuts : 
portraits of Ferdinand II., Gustavus Adolphus, 
Waldstein, Tilly, etc., views of Vienna, Leipzig, 
Prague, Magdeburg, etc., battle of Liitzen, 
Wimpfen, Wittstock, etc., diets, councils, etc., 
from contemporary engravings. 


—The programme of the Congress of the Sor- 
bonne in 1883 presents a number of interesting 
questions: 1. Best method of investigating the 
origin of names of places in France. 2. Date, 
place, and causes of the foundation of new cities 
and of bastides (country seats). 3. Origin and 
development of the communal militias. 4. Route 
which the French pilgrims usually took on their 
way to Italy or tothe Holy Land. 5. Whatdocu- 
ments reveal the origin, character, organization, 
and object of the religious confraternities and 
the industrial corporations? 6. History of the 
preparation of the coutumes; what local cou- 
tumes remain unpublished? 7 Unpublished 
documents on the provincial assemblies. 8, Con- 
ditions of eligibility and electorship in the com- 
munes. 9. What addition can be made by re- 
search in archives and local libraries to the docu- 
ments on the origin and progress of dramatic art 
as far as the sixteenth century, inclusively? 10. 
Point out the documents historically important 
contained in the old court records, the parochial 
registers, and in notaries’ minutes, 11. History of 
schools before 1789: sources of information, sta- 
tistics at various periods, origin, progress, num- 
ber in each diocese and parish, from what sources 
the teachers were drawn, their pay, discipline, 
course of study, attendance, pecuniary assistance 
furnished, relations between the assistance ziven 
in the schools and in the University, text-books 
used. 12. What cities in France had printing 
establishments before the middle of the sixteenth 
century? Circumstances of their foundation and 
action. It will be seen that questions 5 and 11 
have aninterest not merely archzological—espe- 
cially question 11, for the effect of the Revolu- 





tion on popular education has been warmly de- 
bated of late between those who think °89 the 
sunrise of real civilization and those who regret 
the ancjen régime. 


—Wolff’s time-honored ‘Poetischer Haus- 
schatz,’ in spite of its bulk and typographical un- 
attractiveness, has not yet been supplanted in 
public favor, and but few collections of modern 
German poetry fitly supplement it. One of the 
best, even if not the most comprehensive, we are 
acquainted with is the lately published ‘ Deutsche 
Lyrik der Gegenwart seit 1850,’ by Ferdinand 
Avenarius (Dresden: Louis Ehlermann). It is 
very attractive in appearance without the aid of 
illustrations, generally considered indispensable 
in German works of this class, and is more than 
a mere compilation from easily accessible sources, 
several of the poems being here published for the 
first time. Good taste has guided the editor in 
his selections, which afford a very favorable 
view of the present poetic activity of Germany, 
although, of the eighty poets represented, many 
had done their best work before 1850. Thus, the 
names of Karl Beck, “Anastasius Grin,” Hoff- 
mann von Fallersleben, Eduard MoGrike, etc., are 
associated with a period of German literary his- 
tory which seems far removed from the present. 
Heine’s “ Fiir die Mouche” falls technically with- 
in the limits of the work, but it is difficuit to ac- 
count for the introduction of his “Asra” and 
“Altes Lied,” except on the principle that “a 
thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” More strictly 
as to time, though not characteristically, Freili- 
grath is represented by “Hurrah, Germania!” 
and by “Die Trompete von Gravelotte,” the best 
patriotic poem which the war of 1870-71 called 
forth. Much space is justly assigned to Ema- 
nuel Geibel, facile princeps among living Ger- 
man poets, unless the ‘Songs of Mirza Schaffy’ 
be sufficient to establish the preéminence of Frie- 
drich Bodenstedt. Paul Heyse, equally graceful 
in prose and poetry, is particularly favored by 
Herr Avenarius, while, in giving nine poems of 
Heinrich Leuthold, he does no more than justice 
to a writer who, three years ago, died in an in- 
sane asylum before Germany knew that she pos- 
sessed in him a genuine poet. In cursorily look- 
ing over a collection of contemporaneous German 
poetry, one cannot help noticing the still pre- 
dominating influence of Heine, resulting, in the 
case of “Ada Christen,” in imitations of more 
than ordinary skill. Goethe’s repose and antique 
perfection of form naturally find few imitators, 
although Arthur Fitger’s “Liatizia” directly 
challenges comparison with the master’s “ Ré- 
mische Elegien.” A clever writer in other fields 
than poetry, Karl Emil Franzos, appears here in 
a new and by no means favorable light, and it 
becomes more and more inexplicable why, since 
the death of David Friedrich Strauss, his few 
occasional verses should be paraded by ill-ad- 
vised admirers as evidences of poetic genius. 
Popular tradition has always pictured the ave- 
rage German poet as the most melancholy of his 
craft, and this collection as a whole confirms the 
suspicion that the German Parnassus of to-day is 
not too cheerful an abode. More than one note 
of sadness is struck, nor is it the least poetic 
minds whose strains are saddest. “Dranmor” 
and “Hieronymus Lorm” are deeply tinged with 
modern nessimism, but neither do théy recall, 
nor does the gifted Wilhelm Jensen, the irresist- 
ible charm of Lenau’s melancholy chord. On the 
other hand, the school of humorous poets evoked 
by Victor von Scheffel flourishes in Julius Wolff, 
Rudolf Baumbach, and others, although not 
all his disciples have, like him, found genuine 
inspiration in the days and ways of the Minne- 
singers. Nor should the dialect humorists, P. EK. 
Rosegger (the delightful Styrian peasant-poet), 
Franz von Kobell (a professor of mineralogy and 
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contributor to the Fliegende Blatter), and others 
be forgotten who have deservedly found a place 
in this collection. It remains to be added that 
the 500 literary ladies of Germany who, accord- 
ing to Professor Heinrich Gross’s work on ‘ The 
Female Poets and Writers of Germany,’ are at 
present busy with their pens, are here represented 
only by “ Ada Christen” and “ Betty Paoli.” 


—Cowen’s ‘Scandinavian Symphony” and 
the prelude to “‘Parsifal” were the novelties 
at the first Philharmonic concert on Satur- 
day night. The symphony was produced last 
winter in London, and also at Vienna, where 
Hans Richter put it on one of the Philharmonic 
programmes, and where it was well received. 
The English have been insisting for some years 
that they are not such an unmusical nation as 
they are commonly supposed to be. Various co- 
gent facts have been adduced in support of this 
claim, but the crucial test—an original and dis- 
tinctly national composer—has still been want- 
ing. Not that London lacks musicians who can 
write scholarly works, but, so far as known, 
they are usually based on German models (not 
always the best), and not exuberant in ideas. 
Whether Mr. Cowen is to be looked upon as the 
coming man is a question which must be held in 
abeyance. Hissymphony iscertainly not English, 
its structure and scoring being distinctively 
German, and bearing evidence of his sojourn at 
Berlin and Leipzig. Nor is it Scandinavian, 
notwithstanding its title. National or local 
color is as difficult to impart to a work of art at 
will as the peculiarities of another author’s 
style, and although in the “ Scandinavian Sym- 
phony” a few characteristic peculiarities of 
rhythm, modulation, and melodic progression are 
introduced, they do not suggest the name 
adopted. This is not intended as unfavorable 
criticism. We siraply wish to make it clear 
that Mr. Cowen’s symphony is not English in the 
sense in which Sullivan’s operettas are English, 
nor Scandinavian in the sense in which, tor ex- 
ample, Gade’s Ossian overture, which no Ger- 
man or Frenchman could have written, is Scan- 
dinavian. The first movement of the symphony 
is by far the best of the four. Its themes are 
vigorous, and the parts effectively contrasted. 
In the adagio, which is less original, the 
horn-quartet heard at a distance, and intended 
to represent ‘a party of revellers drifting 
down the moonlit waters,” is a pretty device, 
which would be more effective if the theme were 
not rather commonplace. The frisky scherzo, 
with its muted violins, is described as an attempt 
to represent a sleigh-ride; and in the final alle- 
gro the workmanship rather exceeds in value 
the ideas employed. The instrumentation is dis- 
creet and effective, the strings being admirably 
employed to secure broad melodious effects or 
beautiful “floating harmonies.” The reeds are 
several times combined in a rather uncouth 
fashion, and the brass “tacet” asarule. Asa 
whole the symphony is good enough to deserve 
repetition. The prelude to “ Parsifal” is not 
a symphonic poem, like that to “ Lohengrin,” 
or Beethoven’s great Leonora overture, but, like 
all the preludes to Wagner’s later music-dramas, 
simply a composition intended to prepare the 
audience for the opening scene of the music- 
drama. This scene represents a large tree in the 
foreground, under which an old man and two 
pages lie asleep, but presently wake up and kneel 
down to say their morning prayers. The pre- 
lude is therefore very quiet and religious 
in character throughout, uniting as it does 
several of the most beautiful motives which 
pervade the whol: drama. The medieval, eccle- 
siastic modulations at first sound strange to the 
ear, but soon exert a wonderful fascination ; 
and the magic charm of the instrumental com- 





binations—the Grail motive sounded by the 
brass, the ascending tremulos of the violins, and 
the arpeggios at the beginning—are effects un- 
surpassed in any of Wagner's previous works. 
Both the novelties were favorably received by 
the large audience. 


DETMOLD’S MACHIAVELLI. 


The Historical, Political, and Diplomatic Writ- 
ings of Niccolo Machiavelli. Translated from 
the Italian by C. E. Detmold. Boston: J. R. 
Osgood & Co. 4 vols. 8vo. 

WE read in the preface to these superbly printed 

volumes: ‘If by the present translation I suc- 

ceed in causing a more accurate acquaintance 
with the works of this remarkable man, I shall 
feel doubly rewarded, having already had ample 
compensation in the work itself, which, during 

several years of compulsory inactivity from im- 

paired health, has afforded me constant, agree- 

able, and most instructive occupation.” It is, 
therefore, a work of love that Mr. Detmold has 
undertaken, and accomplished most creditably. 

Translations inte English of separate works of 
Machiavelli were made even within a few years 
after his death, such as ‘The Art of Warre, set 
forth in Englishe,’ by Peter Whitehouse, 1562, 
dedicated to Queen Elizabeth ; ‘The Florentine 
Historie, Translated into Englishe,’ by Thomas 
Bedingfield, 1594 ; ‘ Discourses upon the First 
Decade of Livy,’ translated by Edward Dacres, 
1636, etc. But the best-known is Ellis Farne- 
worth’s translation of Machiavelli’s works, 1752, 
republished with notes, anecdotes, and hfe, in 
1761, and more widely spread in the ‘“‘ carefully 
revised edition” of Bohn’s Standard Library, 
1547. In the present translation the first vol- 
ume contains a sketch of the hfe of Machiavelli 
and the ‘ History of Florence,’ with an excellent 
heliograph taken from the portrait by Bronzino; 
the second, ‘ The Prince,’ the * Discourses on the 
First Ten Books of Titus Livius,’ and the 
‘ Thoughts of a Statesman,’ with a portrait of Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici, by Vasari ; the third, the ‘Em- 
bassies’ to the several courts of Italy, France, 
and Germany, with a portrait of Cesar Borgia, 
by Raphael ; and the fourth, the continuation 
of the ‘Embassies’ and ‘ Miscellaneous Papers,’ 
with Machiavelli's monument in Santa Croce at 
Florence. They embrace, therefore, the most 
important works of Machiavelli in a compact 
form, and well deserve a niche in every histori- 
eal library. 

It would be out of place to enter here upon the 
dispute, which has already lasted three centuries, 
as to the political morality of Machiavelli's 
works, especially in regard to ‘The Prince,’ 
which some call famous, others infamous. We 
will only remark that, to judge of an author, 
one must read all his works, and not a single 
one. Machiavelli, in his ‘ Prince,’ did not pre- 
sent the living picture of a wily, heartless, 
bloody tyrant in order to teach kings how to 
rule despotically, for the despots that lived in 
his days, and long before him—Charles V., 
Henry VIIL., Francis I., Alexander VI., and his 
son Cesar Borgia—needed no instruction in the 
art of tyranny. His real design seems to have 
been to hold the mirror to the despotic nature of 
arbitrary power, and show vice his own image ; 
to have the despot, in fact, painted to the life as 
our rare monsters are, and underwrit, ‘‘ Here may 
you see the tyrant.” Giovanni Matteo Toscano, a 
contemporary of Machiavelli, relates that he 
often heard the Florentines repeat the words 
which Machiavelli himself often used about ‘The 
Prince’: ‘‘ I have taught princes in this manner 
in order that those who now oppress Italy so 
tyrannically may bscome still worse ; whereby 





the Italians, driven finally by despair, may 


rise against them.” We advise the reader to 
compare in this respect the ‘Thoughts of a 
Statesman’ with ‘ The Prince’; for the man whe 
can lay down asa maxim that * that government 
alone is durable which rests upon the free will 
of the governed” could not have been the pan 

derer to the treachery and cruelty of tyrants. 

It is pertinent to add here that one of the first 
to do justice to Machiavelli was Macaulay, in 
his essay on that statesman, when, summing up 
his writings, he says : 

‘His works were misrepresented by the learn 

ed, misconstrued < the ignorant, c:nsured by 
the Church, abused with all the rancor of simu 
lated virtue by the tools of a base Government 
and the priests of a baser superstition. The 
name of the man whose genius had illuminated 
all the dark places of policy, and to whose patri 
otic wisdom an oppressed people had owed their 
last chance of emancipation and revenge, passed 
into a proverb of infamy.” 
Much light has since been thrown upon Ma 
chiavelli and his works, but the most able and 
exhaustive study is Professor Villari's ‘ Niccolo 
Machiavelli and his Times,’ faithfully translated 
by his highly-gifted English wife, Linda Vil 
lari. 

But to return to Mr. Detmold’s translation. 
Machiavelli is one of the purest of the so-called 
cinquecentisti (fifteenth-century) writers, in 
spite of the decree of the Academia della 
Crusca, in its compilation of the Ltalian voca 
bulary, that his writings should be consulted 
“with discretion.” (As to that, in its pedantic 
worship of the trecentisti, the Academy ostra 
cised even the * Jerusalem’ of Tasso.) His style 
is clear, forcible, and terse, though employing 
the familiar language of the times. In his bis 
tories, especially, he approaches perfection 
lucid and simple in his form, majestic in bis pe- 
riods, with now and then an intermixture of 
short, sparkling sentences ; his words wonde 
fully well chosen, and his diction so dignified 
that he is called the creator of the modern style 
of history, to be compared only with Herodotus 
and Tacitus among the ancients, and superior 
to all his contemporaries and followers until 
Montesquieu. 

In Mr. Detmold’s translation we lose all this ; 
for, though he has done his work faithfully, he 
has not held closely to the original. The mean- 
ing he has caught, as Machiavelli is seldom ob- 
scure, but in rendering it he not only comments 
but very often paraphrases a sentence ; and, 
what is worse, he usually cuts whole periods 
into short sentences, which breaks the fluency 
and roundness of the Italian phrase. 

We have quoted, for instance, the following 
passages at haphazard from the ‘History of 
Florence,’ giving the original first : 

‘Un Duca d’Atene, privato condottiero vostro, 
UVha soggiogata, Maquando | stata unita, non 
V’ha potuta superare un arcivescovo di Milano 
ed un Papa, i quali dopo tanti anni di guerra 
sono rimasi con vergogna.” 

“ A Duke of Athens, originally a private con- 
dottiere of yours, subjugated her when she was 
thus divided. But when sbe was united, an 
Archbishop of Milan and a Pope himself failed 
to subdue her, and after many years of war 
gained nothing but shame ” (vol, i., p, 136). 


“T Signeri volendo far prova di comporre 
con loro poi che per forza non vedevano modo a 
frenargli, chiamarono quattro de’ loro Collegi, e 
quelli al palagio del Potest&d per infendere la 
mente loro mandarono ; i quali trovarono che i 
capi della plebe, con i Sindachi delle Arti ed al- 
cuni cittadini, avevano quello che volevano alla 
Signoria deliberato domandare.” 

‘** The Signori, desirous of giving proof of their 
willingness to make terms with the rioters, see- 
ing their own inability to control them by force, 
sent four members of their colleges to proceed 
to the palace of the Podesta and sfaie their 
wishes to the rioters. This deputation found 
that the leaders of the populace, together with 
the syndics of the guilds and some citizens, had 


already prepared the demands which they in- 
tended to make of the Signori ” (id., p. 143), 
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In this last passage there is an actual error in 
the translation : intendere la mente loro means 
‘to learn what was the rioters’ mind (or 
wishes),’ not, ‘‘to state their [the colleges’) 
wishes to the rioters.” 


‘*Aveva, quando la plebe entrd in palagio, 
linsegna del Gonfaloniere di giustizia in mano 
un Michele di Lando, pettinatore di lana. Costui, 
scalzo e con poco indosso, con tutta la turba 
dietro, sali sopra la scala,” ete. 

‘“‘When the mob entered the palace, one 
Michele di Lando, a wool-carder by trade, was 
carrying the standard of the Gonfaloniere. He 
took off his shoes, and, not being encumbered 
with much clothing on his back, leaped up- 
stairs,” ete. (id., p. 145). 


Sealzo does not mean that he ‘took off his 
shoes,” but that he was already without shoes— 
viz., barefooted ; while the next phrase should 
read : ‘and with scant clothing (poco indosso), 
followed by the whole mob (con tutta la turba 
dietro)’, but it is left untranslated, unless it is 
mistranslated in ‘‘ much clothing on his back.” 

A few passages taken, also at random, from 
‘The Prince,’ will show the tendency of the 
translator to paraphrase the original. For in- 
stance : 


‘Dall’ altra parte Cesare Borgia, chiamato 
dal volgo duca Valentino, acquistd lo stato con 
la fortuna del padre, e con quella lo perdette.” 

‘On the other band, Caesar Borgia, commonly 
called Duke Valentino, acquired his state by the 
good fortune of his father, but lost it when no 
longer sustained by that good fortune” (vol. ii., 
p. 22). 

‘“‘E per esperienza si vede i principi soli e le 

republiche armate fare progressi grandissimi, 
e le armi mercenarie non fare mai se non danno,” 
etc. 
“ Experience has shown that princes as well 
as republics achieve the greatest success in war 
when they themselves direct the movements of 
their own armies, while mercenary troops do 
nothing but damage ” (id., p. 42). 


And further on : 


“*T Svizzeri sono armatissimi e liberissimi.” 

“The Swiss are most thoroughly armed, and 
consequently enjoy the greatest independence 
and liberty ” (id.). 

**Quello che non vinse fu Giovanni Acuto, 
del quale non vincendo non si potea conoscere 
la fede.” 

** Amongst those who were not victorious was 
Giovanni Acuto (John Sbarpe, an English sol- 
dier of fortune), whose good faith was never put 
to the test, he having been unsuccessful in the 
field” (id.). 

This continues throughout the trauslation, of 
which we consider it the greatest blemish. As 
already said, the translator seldom errs in the 
meaning of the original, but occasionally a too 
idiomatic passage or a narrative with too local 
coloring proves a sad stumbling-block. For in- 
stance, Machiavelli, in his ‘ History,’ describes 
the rising of the nobility and people of Florence 
against Gauthier, Duke of Athens, a creature of 
Charles d@’Anjou, Duke of Calabria, son of 
Robert, King of Naples. This French soldier of 
fortune had been proclaimed Prince of Florence 
a year before, and had ruled so tyrannically as 
to disgust even his strongest adherents. The 
text is: 

“*Venuto adunque [altro giorno, al suono di 
nona, secondo l’ordine dato, si prese le armi, e il 
popolo tutto alla voce della libertad si armd, e 
ciascuno si fece forte nelle sue contrade sotto 


insegne con le armi del popolo, le quali dai con- 
giurati segretamente erano state fatte.” 


This is translated as follows: 


“On the following morning, therefore, ac- 
cording to the order agreed upon, at the hour of 
nine, the conspirators took up arms, and at tbe 
ery ot * Liberty!’ the people armed themselves 
and threw up barricades, and reised the banner 
that had been secretly provided by the conspira- 
tors” (vol. i, p. 109). 


This sentence absolutely falsifies the simple 
and straightforward original. L’altro giorno al 





suono di nona does not mean “the following 
morning at the hour of nine,” which might be 
taken for nine o’clock in the morning, but ‘the 
following day at the sound of the noon bells.’ 
At that period (1343) there were no clocks in the 
cities, and the hours were indicated by the ring- 
ing of the canonical hours by the church bells ; 
and nona meant, and means now, noon, and 
after nona, any time from noon till three o’clock 
—in fact, the English word noon is derived from 
nona. Ciascuno si fece forte nelle sue con- 
trade should not be translated “ they threw up 
barricades” ; this in our day would mean street- 
barricades, while in Florence it then meant 
‘ fortified themselves in their streetsand houses,’ 
contrada applying to both. The houses and 
palaces of Florence were built almost like for- 
tresses for such very purposes, even having con- 
trivances for projecting bridges across the streets 
from window to window, the iron supports of 
which can be seen to thisday. Sotto inseyne 
colle armi del popolo is not ‘‘the people raised 
the banner,” but ‘under banners with the device 
(or coat-of-arms) of the people.’ The Florentines 
at that time were divided into six wards, called 
sestieri, and a number of guilds ; each of these 
had its banner or gonfalone with its special 
coat-of-arms. These particular banners are here 
said to have been prepared by the conspirators. 
We will acknowledge, however, that such er- 
roneous renderings occur very seldom in the 
first two volumes, which we have carefully com- 
pared with the original. 

The ‘ Missions’ (rather to be translated ‘ Em- 
bassies,’ in our opinion), contained in the last 
two volumes, and which are for the first time 
translated into English, as we believe, are 
exceedingly interesting and instructive for 
students of the bistories of the period. This 
official correspondence of the Florentine Sec- 
retary brings us face to face with most of 
the prominent characters of his time, and their 
Machiavellian politics, of which Machiavelli was 
a witness, and again a victim, rather than a 
teacher—the Lord of Piombino, in the service of 
the Kepublic of Florence, manceuvring for his 
pay ; the Countess Sforza of Forli, who made 
her son Ottaviano, a young condottiere of nine- 
teen, play fast and loose with the Republic, in 
whose service he was engaged for two years ; 
the several captains of fortune, both Italian and 
foreign—German, Swiss, French—in her service 
in the war against the Pisans, among whom Ma- 
chiavelli was a Commissioner. We read graphic 
reports of his mission to Louis XII. of France 
about this Pisan imbroglio, in which the French 
court is constantly asking for money, money, 
money, from the Florentine Republic, if she 
wishes to retain France as an ally in that enter- 
prise ; of his mission to the infamous Cesar 
Borgia, whose friendship the Republic wished to 
retain as an ally of France—the more so because 
he could interfere with her commerce. In this 
embassy Machiavelli is particularly instructed 
“to ask of Duke Valentino, in our name, to 
grant security and safe conduct to the goods of 
our merchants on their passage through his 
states and territories on their way to and from 
the Levant,” which he obtained. 

This correspondence, which began October 5, 
1502, and lasted till the next January, 1503, gives 
us a full description of the doings of that proto- 
type of Papal nepotism, Cesar Borgia, who, dur- 
ing his father’s Popedom, held the destinies of 
Romagna in his hands. The wisdom shown by 
Machiavelli in treating with him is most re- 
markable. He seldom expresses any opinion, 
but narrates with impartial fidelity events as 
they occurred from day to day, and the conver- 
sations held with the Duke ; only now and then 
warily observing to the Signoria something as 
follows : 





“Your Lordships are now informed of the 
language held by the Duke, and you will now 
weigh the matter with your usual sagacity, hav- 
ing due regard to the individual who uttered it.” 
“The negotiations for an arrangement are fa- 
vorable to the Duke, and he entertains them 
willingly ; but I will not pretend to judge what 
his real intentions are.” 

We get also harrowing accounts of how the 
poor Italian cities were treated by these con- 
dottieri with the titles of Dukes and Princes. 
Thus, Caesar Borgia having transferred his court 
from Imola to Cesena, with Machiavelli and the 
other ambassadors in his suite, the Secretary 
writes to the Signoria : 


“The Duke and the troops are lodged in the 
city and vicinity, and live at discretion ; that is 
to say, according to their own pleasure, and not 
according to that of the persons who lodge 
them. our Lordships may imagine how things 
go on here, and how they went on at Imola, 
where the court remained three months, and the 
whole army two months, and where they con- 
sumed everything to the very stones.” 


Then follows the embassy to Rome, after the 
death of Alexander VL., in which the most in- 
teresting part is the report of the manner in 
which Julius II. got rid of the Duke Cesar Bor- 
gia; later to Louis XII. of France ; to Rome 
again, and to several minor courts of Italy. 

The fourth volume contains, among others, 
the important embassy to the Emperor of Ger- 
many. It is interesting to note throughout 
these embassies the parsimony of republics to 
their ambassadors. Machiavelli constantly com- 
plains of the smallness of his appointment, and 
that he had often to pay for his couriers ; and 
in this German embassy, writing from Botzen, 
Jan. 17, 1508, the first thing he mentions is, that 
“he had been delayed by the great distance, 
bad condition of the roads, worn-out horses, and 
shortness of money.” Nevertheless, he always 
keeps his eyes open, gets information every- 
where, and gives full descriptions of the “ con- 
dition and manners of the people” he visits, 
both in Switzerland and Germany. This corre- 
spondence also includes the despatches of Fran- 
cesco Vettori, the resident minister, to whom 
Machiavelli was sent as an additional and special 
envoy, and, though the former signs the docu- 
ments, in the body of them Machiavelli is con- 
stantly mentioned as adviser. In one of these, 
dated Trent, February 8, 1508, Vettori says : 
‘* Machiavelli is very short of money, although 
I have thus far not failed to supply him ; but on 
no account in the world would it do to recall 
him, and I entreat your Lordships to approve 
his remaining here until all matters are settled. 
His presence here is necessary.” 

Immediately after his return from the above 
embassy, Machiavelli was despatched as Commis- 
sioner to the army besiegiug Pisa, and, as Pro- 
fessor Villari states, “‘be was the very soul of 
it.” This mission ended with the surrender of 
that town to Florence. Next come the reports 
of his embassies to the Duke of Mantua, again to 
Louis XII. of France, then to Sienna and Mo- 
naco, for the fourth time to France, and finally 
to Pisa, to the celebrated Ecclesiastical Council 
convened there, at the instigation of Louis XII. 
of France, to depose the warlike Pope Julius LI. 
Here the correspondence ceases, for, on the re- 
turn of the Medici family, August, 1512, Machia- 
velli was deprived of his office, and lived neglect- 
ed for eight years on his small estate, where he 
wrote his immortal works. It is only resumed 
in 1521, on the occasion of two or three embassies 
of very little importance, and the volume ends 
with fragmentary papers interesting solely as 
sketches of the times. 

Barring the few exceptions mentioned above, 
Mr. Detmold is worthy of all commendaiion for 
his patient and faithful labor in giving to us, in 
an English dress, these works ot that remarka- 
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ble statesman on whose monument, in the West- 
minster Abbey of Florence, the Italians have 
deservedly written, ‘‘Tanto Nomini NVLLVM 
Par ELOGIVM.” 








BOOKS ABOUT THE STAGE, 


Charles Albert Fechter. By Kate Field. (Ame- 
rican Actor Series.) Boston: J. R. Osgood & 
Co. 16mo, pp. 205. 

Rachel d’aprés sa Correspondance. Par Georges 
d’Heylli. Paris: Librairie des Bibliophiles ; 
New York: F. W. Christern. 1882. S8vo, 
pp. viii.-308. 


Rose Rozier. Par Henry Gréville. Paris: Plon; 
New York: F. W. Christern. 1882. 2 vols., 
pp. 244, 246. 

Essays in Theatrical Criticism. By Mowbray 
Morris. London: Remington; New York : 
Scribner & Welford. 1882. S8vo, pp. 226. 

Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacob Larwood. 
(Mayfair Library.) London: Chatto & Win- 
dus ; New York: Scribner & Welford. 16mo. 


Miss FIELD’s sketch of Fechter’s life is decidedly 
the poorest of the six volumes now published of 
the ‘‘ American Actor Series,” and yet it will 
probably please that mythical person, the ave- 
rage reader, better than Mr. Ireland’s painstak- 
ing biography of Mrs. Duff. It is a lively bit of 
writing, not to call it pert ; it would have been 
exactly in place in the columns of a daily or 
weekly paper immediately after Fechter’s death 
—that is to say, it is a journalistic extemporiza- 
tion, and really has very slight claims to be 
considered as literature. There are numberless 
little slips in the account of Fechter’s career on 
the French stage, which show plainly that Miss 
Field has not taken the trouble to understand 
the position of the Comédie-Francaise or of 
Fechter among his fellow-Frenchmen, She ab- 
surdly overrates the rank held by Fechter in 
Paris, and apparently believes that he had the 
French theatrical world at his feet. There is a 
tradition that the Comédie-Frangaise refused 
him a final engagement because cf his English 
accent, and it is certain that at no time was he 
more than a prominent stock actor. It may be 
said that Fechter was never reckoned among 
the great histrionic notabilities of Paris. To 
represent him as in a position to patronize 
Scribe (as Miss Field does on page 43), is to show 
a hopeless incapacity to understand the relative 
rank of the two men. In France Fechter was 
recognized as primarily a melodramatic actor— 
that is to say, an actor to whom situation was 
of more importance than character ; one who 
thought more of what a man did than of what 
he was. As such he was held to be the inferior 
of Frédérick Lemaitre, Bocage (here misprinted 
Boccage), and Mélingue. He had a quick eye 
for the picturesque, and an incapacity to under- 
stand the higher reaches of dramatic poetry. 
Hence his failure in ‘‘ Othello” and in ‘‘ Tartufe,” 
in which latter part he made a most lamentable 
exhibition of his inability tocomprehend Moliére, 
though Miss Field seems to think that bis Tar- 
tufe succeeded triumphantly. Hence, also, bis 
success in ‘‘ Hamlet,” which has a highly-inte- 
resting plot, full of accident and incident, and 
concerning which we may recall Lewes’s dic- 
tum, that no good actor ever failed in ‘‘ Ham- 
let.” Fechter pleased many people in this play 
because it lends itself to a melodramatic and 
pictorial treatment ; he failed in ‘‘ Othello” and 
“‘Tartufe” beceuse those plays are not so ac- 
commodating. 

Yet Miss Field’s book is not wholly worthless, 
for besides the sketch of Fechter’s career it gives 
us criticisms of bis acting in ‘ Hamlet,” the 
““Lady of Lyons,” the “Corsican Brothers,” 
“*Monte Cristo,” ‘‘Don César de Bazan,” and 


‘On demande un Gouverneur” (known in Eng- 
lish as ‘‘ A Bachelor of Arts,” though Miss Field 
fails to tell us this). The criticism of ‘‘ Hamlet” 
is Miss Field’s one contribution of real value. 
It fills some thirty pages, and is a running com- 
mentary on the way Fechter played the part. 
Now, it is needless to say that as an actor leaves 
little behind bim, it is of great importance that 
some one should set down in detail his manner 
of playing the chief parts of Sbakspere. It 
would be a great thing if we had thirty pages of 
minute notes of the ‘readings ” and the “ stage 
business” of Hamlet as played by Betterton and 
Garrick and Kemble. Following these criticisms 
are recollections by Mr. Herman Vezin, Mr. 
Edmund Yates, and Mr. Wilkie Collins. Mr. 
Yates provides two pages of idle chatter, omit- 
ting, characteristically enough, to tell us that he 
collaborated with Fechter in the ‘‘ Golden Dag 
gers,” a drama which failed. Mr. Wilkie Collins 
gives us twenty pages on Fecbter in public and 
in private, and affords a more distinct idea of 
Fecbter as an actor and as a man than can be 
derived from all the rest of the book: such is 
the advantage of understanding the art of writ- 
ing. It only remains to be noted that the vol- 
ume has the elaborate index common to all the 
series. The illustrations are good. 

To pass to M. d’Heylli’s well-made volume on 
Rachel’s correspondence is to take a long step 
indeed. As Miss Field was too flighty, so is 
M. d’Heylli almost too serious and methodical. 
Instead of giving us at once such letters of 
Rachel’s as he could get together, with such edit- 
ing and prefacing as he might think best, be has 
seen fit to prepare a lot of little chapters on 
Rachel’s family, on Rachel and the Comédie- 
Frangaise, on Rachel and Samson, on Rachel in 
the provinces and on her travels, and in America 
and on her sick-bed, and so on and so forth ; and 
into these chapters he has put many scraps of 
Rachel’s writing and a few full letters of hers 
and much of his own prose. So we get a good 
deal of M. d’Heylli’s opinion of Rachel, about 
which we care very little ; and we get here and 
there a glimpse of the real Rachel, about which 
we care very much. And for this little we must 
needs be thankful, for it is not likely that the 
full story of Rachel's life will be told yet awhile, 
or would even bear telling just yet ; and, after 
all, M. d’Heylli’s is the best of the several 
books about her. Mme. de Bury’s biography is 
of no great value ; Jules Janin’s ‘ Rachel et la 
Tragédie’ is of no value at all, save as a psycho- 
logical index to its author ; and M. Beauvallet’s 
‘Rachel en Amérique,’ of which there exists an 
American translation, is a thoroughly empty 
performance, But M. d’Heylli is at least careful 
and industrious. He has got together many 
curious facts, though he presents them too em- 
phatically ; and in the chapter on Rachel and 
‘* Médée” he has prepared the way for M. Le- 
gouvé’s study of Rachel in his forthcoming 
‘Etudes de ThéAtre,’ certain of which have al- 
ready appeared in the Jemps. Both M. d’Heylli 
and M. Legouvé give evidence in support of the 
opinion recorded by Mrs. Kemble recently, that 
there was at times something canaille about 
the great tragic actress. M. d’Heylli takes 
the muse from off her pedestal, and shows 
her to us as @ woman and as a wit; and 
M. Legouvé has revealed for the first time 
the dangerous personal and diabolically femi- 
nine rivalry which she ventured on against 
Signora Ristori, and which she had wit enough 
to forego when she saw that success would cost 
more than failure. So far as a stranger and a 
foreigner can see into Rachel's character, she 
was one of the most extraordinary of women. 
She was positively plain, yet with success she 
bloomed into beauty or something very like it. 





among the best and brightest people in Europe, 
and with no false shame or concealment. ‘She 
had a common streak in her nature, an animal 
taint, and yet she played the purely spiritual 
heroines of French tragedy with an elevation 
never before equalled. It is easy to construct a 
list of paradoxes. What remains in the fipal 
analysis is that she was the finest actress of the 
century, as Kean was the finest actor. Like 
Kean’s, her art had marked limitations, and she 
often played a series of effects rather than a 
whole character. M. d’Heylh’s book is beauti- 
fully printed, and it is adorned with four etch- 
ings by M. Massard, one of which is from a por- 
trait of Rachel by Miiller, painted in 1852, and 
now owned by M. Alexandre Walewski, her son, 
and the grandson of Napoleon I. There is also 
a facsimile of a four-page letter ; and there are 
various appendices, but no index. 

Mme. Henry Gréville’s story belongs among 
books about the stage because it is a tale of the- 
atrical character. Of late, French novelists 
have been fond of writing stories of the stage 
and of making studies of histnonic character. 
We have had M. Cadol’s * Rose : Splendeurs et 
Miséres de la Vie thédtrale,’ M. Claretie’s 
‘Troisitme Dessous,’ M. Monteil’s * Cornebois,’ 
M. de Goncourt’s ‘La Faustan,’ aud M. Drey- 
fuss’s most amusing ‘Scénes de la Vie theAtrale’; 
and any one of these is better than this novel of 
Mme, Gréville’s. [tis lacking in knowledge of 
life behind the scenes, and its histrionic psycho- 
logy is lamentably weak. Mme, Greéville’s ear 
lier tales of Russian life were delightful—in 
part, no doubt, because they were written out 
of the fulness of knowledge. ‘Rose Rozier’ 
shows signs of effort, and has none of the case 
and natural flow of incident which made a 
slight sketch hke ‘Sonia’ so charming. Even 
the style has fallen off, and we cannot but miss 
the simplicity and freshness of the elder tales. 
The chief situations of ‘Rose Rozier’ are old, 
and they are not skilfully combined—the joints 
creak. The main idea of this story was vigor- 
ously treated in M. Dumas’s ‘Comtesse Romani,’ 
and again, in an animal and “naturalistic” 
fashion, in ‘La Faustin*; here it is handled in a 
forced, artificial, and ineffective manner. . The 
tone of the book is unhealthy. 

Mr. Mowbray Morris was, until recently, the 
dramatic critic of thc London Times, and the 
most of the present volume is reprinted from 
that paper. It was well worth reprinting. A 
great change has come over the English stage 
in the past ten or fifteen years, the signs of fur- 
ther improvement are abundant, and the theatre 
chances to be fashionable not only among the 
fast and frivolous, but also among the literary 
and the learned, though in a less degree. Stl, 
there are many things in British dramatic art, 
as Ove may now see it in London, which are not 
as they should be, though an amiable public is 
pleased to be pleased. Mr. Morris rudely broke 
in on this dream of perfection ; he has not been 
afraid to speak right out in meeting; he has 
managed to be on the right side when it was un- 
popular to be on the right ; and he has at all 
times tried to remember that the drama is a de- 
partment of literature, and not merely a branch 
of the ‘‘show business.” The present compila- 
tion deserves to be read by all who are interest- 
ed in the drama as it is and as it ought to be. 
Although calculated for the meridian of Lon- 
don, there is much that will apply further 
west. We have suffered here from the plague 
of British melodramas—‘‘ Youth” and ‘ The 
World,” and the like—and we are to suffer soon 
from Mr. Henry Irving’s painful peculiarities of 
speech, all the more painful because of this 
actor’s undeniable cleverness. On both of these 
subjects Mr. Morris frees his mind, and for this 








She was without education, yet she held her own 
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of the Theatre, the trade monthly of the British 
stage. The essays on ‘‘ American Plays and 
Players ” and on ‘‘ Othello at the Lyceum ” (when 
Mr. Booth acted with Mr. Irving) are less satis- 
factory, because Mr. Morris shares the custo- 
mary British misunderstanding of all things 
American. But the book as a whole is one to 
read and to keep. 


Mr. Larwood’s theatrical clippings are of no 
great importance. A really good collection of 
theatrical anecdotes, containing only well-au- 
thenticated stories, and giving a reference for 
each, is still a desideratum. Mr. Larwood gives 


credit for his borrowings sometimes, but not al- 
ways: he does not mention, for instance, the 
American book on the ‘Theatres of Paris’ from 
which he has taken half-a-dozen passages or 
more. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS.—IL. 


THERE can be no doubt that the time is coming 
when the phrase “ general culture” will imply 
as thorough an acquaintance with Teutonic as 
with Greek mythology. The old Nibelungen 
Lied may not fully deserve the name of ‘“ Ger- 
man Iliad,” but in connection with the Elder 
and Younger Eddas and the Volsunga Saga it 
supplies an abundance of imaginative material 
which is more and more attracting the attention 
of modern poets. Hebbel, Jordan, and Geibel 
in Germany, and Wm. Morris in England, have 
based some of their best works on this material ; 
and Richard Wagner has, in his “ Ring of the 
Nibelung,” utilized and adapted some of the 
dramatic motives which abound in it. As the 
stage is the most effective means of popularizing 
a theme, the younger German generation is al- 
ready almost as familiar with Wotan, Briinn- 
hilde, Siegfried, and Gunther as with Jupiter 
and Juno, Mars and Venus. An opportunity is 
now afforded young Americans, too, of acquaint- 
ing themselves with some of these poetic legends, 
Mr. James Baldwin’s ‘ Story of Siegfried’ (Scrib- 
ner) tells in simple but vivid style some of the 
incidents which, in the old works above named, 
are grouped around this fascinating “hero.” In 
the general arrangement, and in some of the 
details, the author has followed poetic precedent 
and deviated from the older versions ; but all 
the principal features are retained. Young 
folks in reading this book will not only enjoy it 
for its own sake, but will prepare themselves for 
a better appreciation of Morris’s ‘‘ Sigurd the 
Volsung,” and of those musical works which 
will before very many years take possession of 
our operatic stage. Mr. Howard Pyle’s illustra- 
tions are much above the ordinary in imagina- 
tion and in artistic feeling. 

Roberts Brothers have reprinted the ‘ Proverb 
Stories’ which were Miss Alcott’s earliest work. 
They are hardly worth preserving, though two 
of them now have a kind of historical interest 
as showing, if not what people actually said and 
did in the days of the War, at least what a 
bright, enthusiastic woman imagined they did. 

The author of ‘ Brothers of Pity’ (E. & J. B. 
Young & Co.) has the faculty of combining 
scenes and incidents from natural history with 
the forcible teaching of needful lessons, and yet 
without the least suspicion of a perfunctory 
moral. Children who read the book will be 
kinder and gentler for the sake of old “ Flaps” 
or for the example of the ‘“‘ Brother of Pity,” a 
little lonely boy : ‘“‘It must be much easier to 
play at things when there are more of you, than 
when there is only one.” Some elders might 
take heed to “‘ Toots’s” master : ‘‘I am not fond 
of killing, myself, though I have a sort of con- 
science about knowing how it is done. I don’t 
hke leaving necessary executions to servants.” 
The gipsy story is fine enough for something 





more than its whimsical setting, though that is 
not to disparage the quaintness and humor of 
the setting itself. It is a surprise to find a book 
so simple in style, so picturesque, whether it be 
by a mere hint, as of the robin redbreast lying 
dead in the moon-lit quarry, and the sexton 
beetles busy about him, or the fuller drawing of 
the home of the hedgehogs, chosen ‘ because 
the fallen leaves were untrodden, the hyacinth 
and ragged robins ungathered by human feet 
and hands, . . . because the trees were un- 
marked by woodmen and over-populated with 
birds, and the water-rat sat up in the sun with 
crossed paws and without a thought of danger.” 
The illustrations are of the best, and the design 
upon the cover is a happy epitome of the con- 
tents of the book. 

‘Snow and Sunshine,’ by Mrs. Martha J. 
Lamb (White & Stokes), is a story something 
better than the “‘ goody ” type, though made up 
entirely of stock materials—the boy rich and 
mischievous, another ragged and good, etc.— 
and more than the usual quota of lost children 
and narrow escapes. The pictures are not bad, 
but they are almost at haphazard, and the text 
has an air of having been written up to them. 

Harper & Brothers publish @ small 12mo vol- 
ume, by Mr. Geo. B. Bartlett, containing ex- 
planations of about one hundred ‘New Games 
for Parlor and Lawn, with a Few Old Friends 
in a New Dress.’ Many of these games have al- 
ready been published as contributions by Mr. 
Bartlett to juvenile magazines. A large por- 
tion of them are intended to combine instruction 
with amusement, by drawing upon such know- 
ledge as the players may have of geography, 
history, literature, etc., and many are calculated 
to interest parents as well as children. Even 
persons who make no practical use of the games 
will find the book pleasant reading. 

The late Mr. W. H. G. Kingston’s ‘James 
Braithwaite, the Supercargo’ (A. C. Armstrong 
& Son) is prefaced with a portrait of the author 
and a short biographical sketch. Mr. Kingston, 
to judge by his portrait, was a person evidently 
of a most kindly disposition, and one whose 
sympathetic character would attract and retain 
the affection of youth. In his books for boys he 
has always given a thoroughly religious tone to 
his narratives. From a farewell letter addressed 
to his juvenile readers while suffering from a 
mortal disease, one can readily see that he was 
aman of sincere convictions, and wrote from a 
full belief in the truths of revealed religion. 
When this has been said of a portion of the con- 
tents of the present volume, there is but little to 
add. ‘James Braithwaite’ is the story of an ex- 
emplary young man, who goes as supercargo on 
a trading voyage during the first years of the 
present century. The usual varied adventures 
befall him. He is engaged in sea-fights with the 
French, and his vessel is burned, wrecked, and 
disabled in action. From all this he emerges 
the exemplary young person and the chosen of 
fortune. The usual low-comedy element is in- 
troduced in the person of the conventional Irish- 
man, who, in moments of the deepest depression 
to his companions, overflows with boundless 
spirits and sallies of wit. 

The motive of Mr. J. T. Trowbridge’s ‘ The Jolly 
Rover’ is to show the evil influence of the dime- 
novel literature. Arthur Wing, a boy of four- 
teen, runs away from home with another lad, in 
search of adventures like those related in ‘‘ The 
Boys’ Own, a weekly paper, filled with stories 
of astonishing boy-heroes.” In the course of a 
fortnight, he manages to be fleeced by a sharper, 
run down in a steamer, picked up at sea, and 
wrecked on the coast of Maine, and to rescue a 
man from drowning, besides other incidents of 
less moment. From this it will be seen that the 
story, in its way, is almost as sensational and 





improbable as those whose bad influence over 
boys the author deprecates. There is, in addi- 
tion, a low tone about the first part of the story 
which seriously detracts, in our opinion, from 
its possible value in teaching boys true heroism. 
Still, it should be said that the tone improves 
when the bad companion disappears from the 
scene, and that Arthur’s courage in caring for 
the fever-stricken fisherman is well brought out. 
On the other hand, the parents are represented 
as not making the slightest efforts to find their 
son, and, before two weeks are over, ‘‘his ab- 
sence, though never out of their minds, had 
almost ceased to be spoken of in the little house- 
hold.” When he writes to them, they go for 
him and bring him home. Some of the illustra- 
tions are exceedingly poor. 

Mr. C. H. Hanson’s ‘Stories of the Days of 
King Arthur’ (T. Nelson & Sons) is a capital 
book for boys. The author asserts that it is 
“‘the most complete epitome of the Arthurian 
legends that has yet been prepared for the use of 
young readers”—no doubt with truth, for Mr. 
Lanier’s ‘ Boy’s King Arthur’ consists entirely 
of extracts from Sir Thomas Malory, while the 
present compilation embraces many legends of 
which Malory took no account. It is a question 
whether the fulness of narration in Mr. Lanier’s 
stories will not make up for the greater com- 
pleteness of this selection ; it favors uniformity 
of style, at any rate, for it is entirely in Malory’s 
words, while here we have passages in the edi- 
tor’s modern style side by side with others in 
which “the quaint style of Malory” is pre- 
served. The book is so good, however, that this 
slight blemish (if it be one) is hardly noticed. 
The illustrations, by Doré, are interesting, but 
deficient in clearness. 








Six Months in Persia. By Edward Stack. Two 
vols. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1882. With seven 
maps. 8vo. 


THE impression received from this account of a 
journey through Persia last year is an unusually 
favorable one. This is doubtless in some degree 
owing to the fact that the author came to the 
country, not from England, but from India 
after an eight vears’ residence. Still, it is also 
true that Persia is prospering under the rule of 
theShah. Telegraph lines have been established ; 
some progress has been made in road building, 
though carts are still unknown except in one or 
two cities ; brigandage has been put down with 
a strong hand, so that ‘‘ for the European travel- 
ler in Persia the roads are almost invariably 
safe.” There are some enlightened governors 
who show an interest in the welfare of their 
subjects by remitting taxes in time of want, and 
by removing oppressive burdens upon commerce. 
The country, generally, is at peace and free 
from crime, the Vice-Governor of Yezd, one of 
the largest and most prosperous cities, telling 
Mr. Stack ‘‘ that he had hardly any work to do, 
scarcely a dispute to settle ; and I saw for my- 
self the emptiness of his court-yard—strange 
contrast to the environs of an Indian cutcherry.” 
The price of arable land is high, and considerable 
sums are being spent by private owners on irri- 
gation works. When it is added that Persia has 
no public debt, it will be seen what a vast con- 
trast there is between her condition and that of 
the neighboring countries under Turkish rule. 
Even as compared with India, much can be said 
in favor of Persia. ‘‘The average level of the 
Persian peasant is higher than that of the Indian 
ryot.” The villages are better built, and though 
parts of the land were still suffering from a two 
years’ famine, our author ‘‘saw neither man, 
woman, nor child in a state of weakness from 
insufficient food.” The manly and independent 
bearing of the Persian is also in strong contrast 
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to the obsequiousness of the Indian. He is cour- 
teous, hospitable, and singularly free from pre- 
judice and caste exclusiveness. Nothwithstand- 
ing many evidences of misgovernment which 
Mr. Stack makes no pretence of covering or 
palliating, he concludes that ‘it is a nice ques- 
tion, what degree of misgovernment by one’s 
own countrymen is worse than government by 
foreigners.” The chapter in which he treats 
this subject might be read with profit by those 
who are interested in watching the proposed 
establishment by England of self. government in 
Egypt. 

Persia can hardly be regarded as a land for 
enjoyable travelling. The greater part of the 
country is either salt desert or treeless table- 
land, with here and there patches of scant vege- 
tation, skirted by ranges of bare rock whose 
only redeeming feature is their extraordinarily 
brilliant coloring. A scene like the following is 
a typical one: 

“Before and below us, from left to right, 
stretched a plain five miles wide, backed by 
black mountains seamed with glittering veins of 
salt, and breaking at their bases into little hil- 
locks and runlets of pure salt, sparkling in the 
sun, A broad white stream of salt ran down 
into the middle of the plam, and toward the 
— band it expanded into a lake, the intense 
whiteness of which was heightened by contrast 
with the black rocks beyond.” 

In these regions the villages are few in num- 
ber, and small, and even the great trade routes 
are comparatively deserted. There are other 
places, however, as the plain bordering upon the 
Caspian, where the vegetation is more luxuriant 
than that of India. Some of the mountain vil- 
lages, also, where water is plenty, have a won- 
derful charm. Mahallat, a village lying to the 
north of Ispahan, 


‘is watered by a spring that wells up from the 
foot of the cliff, and sends fifty little channels 
down the streets and lanes and through the 
houses, here turning a mill, there watering a 
garden, now disappearing under a wall to course 
through a series of rooms whose half-opened 
doors show the sparkle of water in the gloom, 
and then appearing again, dashing across the 
road or lining the wayside with lavghing water- 
falls. The lanes are bordered and often quite 
overshadowed by trees, giving the prettiest 
vistas, while the open spaces have tanks of water 
under magnificent plane-trees. The richness 
and beauty of the foliage make one pause and 
look, and try to disentangle the many-leaved 
labyrinth overhead, where vines hang from the 
poplar-stems, and apple and walnut, pomegra- 
nate, mulberry, plane and willow, plum-trees 
and cherry-trees, fig and apricot, mingle their 
boughs and offer their fruits indiscriminately.” 

In such spots as these the traveller is wakened 
‘*in the night by the rapturous singing of night- 
ingales, whose wild music burdened every 
bough.” 

Mr. Stack’s route was from Bushire on the 
Persian Gulf to Shiraz and Persepolis, and from 
thence through the unexplored region to the 
south to Lar. Turning here to the northeast, 
he passed through Kirman, Yezd, Ispahan, and 
Teheran to the Caspian, thus traversing nearly 
the whole length of the country. He had the 
great advantages of a knowledge of the Persian 
language and literature, and of being accom- 
panied by a Persian gentleman who made all 
the necessary arrangements at each stopping- 
place. Many opportunities were therefore of- 

‘fered him—all of which he improved—to see 
and talk with the chief men of the villages and 
towns through which he passed. The general 
intelligence which many even in the villages 
showed surprised him. Questions in regard to 
England’s relations with Turkey and Russia 
were frequent, as were comments on the cam- 
paigns in Afghanistan. Once, at least, he was 
asked about Ireland. In the region bordering 
upon the Gulf, especially, the desire was some- 
times openly expressed that England “‘ would 





come up from the sea like a flood and take the 
country. We should all be content.” His at- 
tention was particularly directed in every place 
to the land-revenue system, and the results of his 
inquiries are given in a valuable chapter at the 
end of the work. The land belongs either to the 
state or to private owners, and is divided also 
into wet land—that which is watered by rivers, 
springs, and wells—and dry land, or that which 
is dependent upon the rain. ‘In the winter, 
when seed-time approaches, ail the lands are 
divided among the number of ploughs which the 
village can muster. Each sahra [tract] is par- 
celled out into longitudinal strips, and to every 
plough is assigned a strip or strips in each sahra, 
so as to make the apportionment fair. This isa 
matter settled by the elders of the village in 
conference with the plough-holders.” The dry 
Jand, however, is generally the property of the 
state, and can be cultivated by ‘‘anybody who 
will take the trouble and risk of breaking it up 
and throwing seed into it on the chance of timely 
rain,” on the payment of one-fifth of the pro- 
duce. Naturally, the use of water by the va- 
rious villages and farmers in each village has to 
be carefully regulated, and in some places the 
system is exceedingly elaborate. All the water 
of a spring or stream is divided first into taqs. 

“The water of a village has so many taqs, 
each taq being twelve hours, measured approxi- 
mately from sunrise to sunset, and again from 
sunset to sunrise. If there are eighteen tags, 
the meaning is that the water-supply is sufficient 
to water the whole village in nine days. Each 
taq contains a certain number of tashts—sup- 
pose a hundred and thirty, which is a favorite 
number in the Yezd plain (sixty-five by day and 
sixty-five by night: sixty-five tashts in twelve 
hours)—each tasht is therefore equivalent to the 
use of the water-supply for a little more than 
eleven minutes; and this space of time is mea- 
sured by floating a copper bowl with a needle- 
hole in its bottom in a large vessel of water: the 
duration of the tasht comes to an end as the 
bow! sinks, The bowl, like everything 
else, is divided into six dungas by marks inside, 
so that, in the case supposed above, a man’s 
right to the use of the water could be measured 
to within less than two minutes, f be 
has aright to twenty tashts, then (to continue 
our previous illustration) he will receive water 
for 384 hours of the day or the night, as the case 
may be, every tenth day, or three times a 
month.” 

Mr. Stack is evidently a careful observer, and 
his book, though at times rather dry, gives a 
presumably accurate account of the present con- 
dition of that part of Persia which he visited. 
He is lacking somewhat in imaginativeness, as 
well as in curiosity, and so we miss the little 
graphic touches by which many records of 
travel are lightened. Unfortunately, also, to 
our mind, he has chosen to transcribe his diary 
apparently with little or no abridgment. As 
one day’s experiences were often very like an- 
other’s, and the scenery was generally monoto- 
nous, the reader is needlessly wearied. Had he 
condensed his narrative, and put an itinerary of 
his journey in an appendix, he would have es- 
caped this difficulty. The spelling of Persian 
words and proper names which he has adopted 
is different from that of other recent writers, 
and is not always consistent, either in the text 
or on the maps. These latter are admirably 
clear, and in some places add materially to our 
geographical knowledge of the couutry. 





Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac. A 
Critical History of Operations in Virginia, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania, from the Com. 
mencement to the Close of the War, 1861-1865. 
By William Swinton, author of ‘ Decisive Bat- 
tles of the War,’ ‘ Outlines of the World's His- 
tory,’ etc. Revision and Reissue. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1882, 





WE have here a very old and valued friend in a 
new and attractive dress. The reputation of Mr. 
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Swinton’s ‘Army of the Potomac’ is so well 
established, that we need do no more than to say 
here, once for all, that it is a work well-nigh in- 
dispensable to the student of the war. The gene 
ral correctness of the narrative, the spirit of 
fairness with which praise and blame are 
awarded, the perspicuity of the style, have al- 
ways been admitted. Still, written as the book 
was, a year only after the war was over, many 
topics were more or less imperfectly treated, and 
a revision which should have embodied all that 
has been since ascertained, would have been a 
very great boon. This we do not find in the pre- 
sent edition, nor, in fact, does Mr. Swinton pre- 
tend to give ittous. All that he has done is to 
correct some trifling errors in the first issue, and 
to add twenty pages of notes in an appendix. 

These notes are, however, valuable. The ex- 
tracts from General J. E. Johnston's narrative 
give us that officer’s views as to the impossibility 
of following up his victory at Bull Run, and as 
to his theory of defending Richmond in the spring 
of 1862 by a concentration of all the disposable 
forces of the Confederacy. Certain corrections 
are made in regard to the operations at West 
Point, under General Franklin, and as to the 
part taken by General Sumner in the battle of 
Williamsburg. The Fitz-John Porter question is 
elucidated by an extract from the Report of the 
Board of Officers convened by order of President 
Hayes, in which Porter's conduct is sustained, 
and the verdict of the court-martial shown to 
be without foundation, as well as by General 
Grant's letter to President Arthur of last Decem- 
ber, in which he begs the President to enter upon 
an investigation of the case, and states his own 
belief that Porter had rendered eilicient and 
faithful services. One of the most interesting of 
the appendices is a letter from General Hum- 
phreys about the battle of Fredericksburg, giving 
the share of his own division, the Third of the 
Fifth Corps, in that terrible assault. 

We are particularly glad to find that Mr. 
Swinton has taken up the statement made by 
General Doubleday, in his work on Gettysburg, 
in Scribner's series of the ** Campaigns of the Civil 
War,” that, at the council of war held on the 
night of the 2d of July, General Meade desired 
to retreat. In a brief examination of the evi- 
dence, Mr. Swinton shows on what insufficient 
grounds the statement rests. A too brief note is 
devoted to the interesting question of the inten- 
tion of General Lee in regard to the grand assault 
on the Federal position at Gettysburg on the 
afternoon of the 3d of July, whether the divisions 
of Hood and McLaws in Longstreet’s corps were 
to participate in the movement or not. The 
question seems to be considered by Mr. Swinton 
as incapable of any satisfactory settlement, the 
evidence being so contradictory. General Hum- 
phreys supplies an extremely valuable sketch of 
the manceuvres in the autumn of 1863, when 
General Lee attempted against General Meade a 
flanking operation similar to that which had been 
crowned with success in the summer of 1862, 
This time he accomplished nothing of importance, 
and both on his march to Centreville and on his 
return to the Rappahannock he suffered a con- 
siderable loss. 

These, and some other notes, also of interest to 
the student, constitute all that Mr. Swinton bas 
seen fit to give usin hisreissue. For these we 
are certainly grateful, for his topics are well se- 
lected, and every note in the appendix is a con- 
tribution to the history of the army. But we 
wish he had done more in the way of revising 
some, at any rate, of the statements in the text 
of his book. There is, for instance, often great 
reason to doubt the accuracy of bis estimetes of 
the numbers of the opposing armies. We do not 
believe that Grant had 140,000 men at the open- 
ing of the Wilderness campaign, and we have 
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seen good reason to suppose that Lee had con 
siderably more than the 52,626 with which he is 
credited on page 413. General Meade, we hap- 
pen to know, supposed that he crossed the Rapi- 


dan with only 125,000 men, including the Ninth 
Corps; and it is very difficult to make the total 
of the infantry foot up to 100,000 men. Twenty- 


five thousand more for the cavalry and artillery 
is a liberal estimate. As for Lee’s force, Col. W. 
H. Taylor, in his ‘ Four Years with Gencral Lee,’ 
page 125, puts it at 64,000, instead of the 52,626 
given us by Mr. Swinton. 

Again, the narrative of the operations by 


which General Grant intended to capture Peters- 
burg, in June, 1864, is at fault on a material 
point, in respect to which there has been am- 
ple time to procure correct information. We 


refer to the fact that Grant succeeded in getting 
his army across the James and before Petersburg 
two days before Lee arrived in the town. Mr. 
Swinton is certainly in error when he says, on 
page 506, that ‘during the night of the 15th, the 
van of Lee’s army reached the town.” The only 
troops in and about Petersburg during the 15th, 
16th, and 17th were the troops under Beaure- 
gard’s command, and it was not till the morning 
of the 18th that General Lee rode into the town 
with the leading division of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. We may regret that so little use was 
made of our advantage, but we shall all agree 
that the strategy by which such an advantage 
was obtained should not be overlooked by the 
historian. 

For all that large class who have grown up 
since the war was over—since, in fact, Mr. Swin- 
ton’s ‘Army of the Potomac’ has been out of 
print—this new edition will be invaluable. The 
book is, and always wilil be, a standard work. 


China. By Robert K. Douglas. E. & J. B. 
Young & Co. 1882. 
THIS compilation—the latest in the endless series 
of books about China—by the Professor of Chi- 
nese at King’s College, prepared for the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, is 
considerably above the average. In England, 
Dr. James Legge, the Professor of Chinese at 
Oxford, represents the conservative view of 
ancient history and chronology, holding to the 
standards of native scholarship. Professor 
Douglas, on the contrary, following the drift 
of modern criticism, is the disciple of Mayers 
and Terrien de la Couperie ; he places the au- 
thentic beginnings of Chinese history much 
later than Legge or Edkins, and sees in the 
Y-King, or book of sacred diagrams, on which 
Dr. Legge has consumed years of laborious 
scholarship, only collections of syllabaries com- 
mon to Akkad and to the primitive Chinese. In 
the first chapter of the book now under notice, 
the author puts in a popular form the result of 
the researches which bid fair to demonstrate the 
common origin of the Chinese and the Euphra- 
tean nations. This same subject, we may re- 
mark in passing, is discussed in the current 
number of the anes ter ad Review, The Susian 
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text eam hindtie Dr. J. Oppert, the Baby- 
lonian studies of Professor A. H. Sayce, and the 
identifications of La Couperie, the specialist in 
archaic Chinese epigraphy, furnish the mate- 
rials which Professor Douglas has here digested 
in popular form. 

To the question, Where did these people (the 
Chinese) come from? the answer which recent 
research gives is, From the south of the Caspian 


| Sea. In the chapter on the language, the philo- 


logical reasons leading to this distovery are set 
forth at some length. In addition to the migra- 
tion into the northern bend pf the Hoang-Ho, 
mentioned in the books of the northern Chinese, 
there is also proof of another settlement at the 
same time, as far south as Annam, of which the 
classics make no mention. In all probability, 
as Professor Douglas thinks, the outbreak in 
Susiana of possibly some political disturbance, 
in about the twenty-fourth or twenty-third cen- 
tury B. C., drove the Chinese from the land of 
their adoption, and they wandered eastward 
until they finally settled in China and the coun- 
tries south of it. They brought with them the 
rudiments of western civilization. The resem- 
blance between the name and attributes of the 
legendary founder of the Chinese social system, 
Hwang-Ti, or Nak-kon-ti, and those of Nakhunte, 
the chief of the Susian gods, is pointed out; and 
the striking similarities in the Chinese and 
Babylonian systems of chronology, astrology, 
astronomy, weights, etc., etc., seem, when 
thrown in the scale with the arguments from 
language, to demonstrate that early relationship 
existed between the people of Akkad and the 
Chinese. The Kwei people, whom the immi- 
grants found on the soil of what is now China, 
and who are mentioned in the classics as having 
presented their conquerors with books and as- 
sisted them in music and astronomy, are con- 
jectured by La Couperie to have been Aryans. 
Remnants of these aboriginal people still exist 
in northern Cambodia ; while the Fung people, 
who delighted the ancient Chinese Emperor with 
their skill in dancing and singing, and made him 
presents of their books, still live in southwestern 
China. These proper names, Kwei and Fung, 
are to be read as phonetics ; but as the words 
mean also “tortoise” and ‘‘ phcnix” respec- 
tively, it has been universally accepted by 
Chinese writers that the Kwei-shu, or Book of 
Kwei, was a sacred writing on the back of a 
tortoise, and that some phcenixes—birds of good 
omen—visited their ancient Emperor. The ori- 
gin of the character Ti in Shang-Ti, which Dr. 
Legge would translate by Jehovah or Theos, 
and on which many Protestant missionaries 
propose to build the foundations of Christian 
theology in Chinese, but which the Roman 
Catholics are forbidden to use, is not accounted 
for by the Chinese themselves. Professor Doug- 
las thinks it is in all probability nothing more 
than the eight-pointed star of the Akkadians, 
meaning “ruler,” which with Shang may be 
translated “Supreme Ruler,” though in both 
Chinese and Akkadian it is also applied to tem- 
poral rulers. 


The other eighteen chapters of this book, 
though containing text much fresher than the 
illustrations, call for no special notice. 
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